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“ FRING me fire, that I may purify the house with 
sulphur ” wrote Homer in the Odyssey. From these 
ancient medicinal applications, sulphur, in the form of 
sulphuric acid and other chemicals, has so extended its 
uses that today this yellow rock, which burns to form 
choking fumes, is one of the most important elements used 
as a raw material in modern civilisation. In recent times 
‘most of the world’s needs for elemental sulphur — 
amounting to 5-6 million tons annually — have been 
supplied from deposits in the U.S.A., but these are fast 
becoming exhausted as more and more sulphur is needed 
for industrial, agricultural and other purposes. 
Since the early 1930’s I.C.I. has been developing methods 
of making sulphuric acid from anhydrite, which is found in 
large quantities in many parts of Great Britain. It is 
fortunate, now that the sulphur situation is critical, that 
J.C.I. is thus able not only to increase its own production 
of sulphuric acid from British sources, but also to place its 
accumulated research and production knowledge at the 
disposal of some of the principal British acid users, Plans 
are indeed now going forward to install new plants which 
will make sulphuric acid from this indigenous raw material 
and thus reduce the need to import 
sulphur from overseas. I.C.J. has also 
converted other plants to utilise the 
sulphur recovered as spent oxide made 
in the purification of town gas. 
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‘*Have you heard the 
news about Fourth City 
Building Society?” 


x DIVIDEND 


RAISED TO 
4% INCOME 
TAX PAID BY 


THE SOCIETY 


Find out more by writing to the General Manager for 


- Balance Sheet and an informative booklet. Assets ex- 


ceed £4,000,000. Prompt withdrawals. Established 1862 


HOW TO MAKE THAT £25 S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Good Travel Agents have 
‘the answer 


Lots of the people whose hearts sank 
at the latest cuts in foreign travel 
allowances are beginning to discover 
that things are not so bad after all. 


Travel agencies have been able to 
assure many anxious enquirers that, 
with a little forethought, their {£25 
can be stretched (without undue 
strain!) to encompass a fortnight’s 
holiday in France quite comfortably. 
They point out that travellers can 
get to any destination in France 
without spending a single franc on 
fares. Railway -tickets are booked 
and paid for in sterling at any good 
Travel Agency in Britain. 


Regarding locale, it is reported 
that enterprising travellers are find- 
ing many places off the beaten track 
that offer comfortable accommoda- 
tion, lovely, scenery, a delightfully 


uncommercialized atmosphere and a ~ 


new slant on French life—all at 
prices within the statutory £25. 


For many years a relatively few 
travel-wise people have been taking 
this kind of holiday regularly. Now 
force of circumstance is impelling 
many more to discover the simple 
delights of what initiates call “‘ the 
true France.” 


REDUCED FARES FOR TOURISTS 


Tourist tickets at reduced fares will be 
maintained during 1952. These offer 
reductions of 20 % and 30 % on ordinary 
fares for return and circular journeys of 
at least 1,500 and 2,000 km. on the 
French Railways. A holiday bargain 
worth investigating. Party Tickets, for 
any return or transit journey in France, 
are another bargain. With these, ten 
or more passengers travelling together 
get a 30% reduction, and for thirty 
passengers or more it is as much as 40%, 


COUCHETTES 


In response to increased demand, more 
couchettes have been put into service. 
More night passengers than ever before 
can thus obtain for an extra 19/- (first or 
second class) a full length bunk with 
freshly laundered pillow and blankets. 


AIM FOR MID-WEEK TRAVEL 
Note for those who can pick their dates. 


- French Railways remind intending 


passengers that mid-week journeys are 
less crowded than week-end, and that 
holidays taken outside the peak period 
from July 15 to August 31 can cost less 
and are no great hardship in a country 
where summer starts early, stays late. 


FREE BOOKLET—a Feast of Colour 
“France”, a new, exquisitely colour-printed 
booklet is now available, Write for your copy 
today, a postcard will do. 


et ha tickets and reservations — 
rom any good Travel Agent or— 
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179 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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The ‘Emotional Divide’ 


in the United States 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


O most Americans there was only one event worth talking 

or thinking about during this last week: it was that 

106,946 individual citizens of the State of Minnesota 

wrote the name ‘ Eisenhower’ on ballots which had not 
contemplated the use of that particular name. This was both an 
unexpected and a remarkable event: nothing quite like it has ever 
happened before in American politics. It was unexpected because 
neither the politicians nor the political observers had realised until 
it happened that a large number of plain American voters not only 
like Dwight Eisenhower personally, but like him so strongly that 
they will do their utmost to convert a primary election into what 
it was originally intended to be. The primary election, an American 
political peculiarity, was intended originally to give the voters a 
voice in the selection of party candidates, but the system has not 
evolved in practice as originally intended. In practice it has been 
captured by the professional politicians and converted into a piece 
of voting machinery which usually functions as a device whereby 
the professionals force the voters to accept the candidate favoured 
by the machine. 

Technically, in ianesces this last week, the machinery func- 
tioned as the political managers intended it to function. General 
Eisenhower did not win the Minnesota Republican primary elec- 
tion; it was won by Harold Stassen, a former Governor of that 
State, whose name headed the ballot and who received 128,605 
votes. Technically, Mr. Stassen is now the preferred candidate of 
the Minnesota Republicans for President of the United States. 


But that is only true technically. Everyone in Minnesota, including 


Mr. Stassen, knows that its Republicans like ‘Ike’, and that if 
they had a real chance to express their view in the matter they 
would make him their champion. Since the Minnesota votes were 
counted Mr. Stassen has made it clear that he can see 106,946 
straws in the political wind. He has stressed his similarity of point 
of view to Ike, and implied that he is, in reality, just another toiler 
-in the Eisenhower vineyard. 

What happened in Minnesota was remarkable because it was 
the second clear piece of evidence in quick succession that Ameri- 
can voters in 1952 are looking around earnestly and hopefully for 
new men who can lead them out of the era of domestic, mental 
civil war into a new era marked by less passion, anger and hatred 
of some Americans by other Americans. 

Now pause for a moment and take note that the phenomenal 
‘write-in’ vote for Eisenhower in the Minnesota primary, coming 
on top of his clear win in the previous New Hampshire primary, 
does not mean that Dwight Eisenhower will, of necessity, be the 
next American President, or even the candidate of the Republican 
Party for that high office. We have impressive evidence that Eisen- 
‘hower is extremely popular with the voters. But the conversion of 
that popularity into a party nomination in July, and then into an 
election in November, is neither automatic nor axiomatic. The very 
strength Eisenhower has shown in two preliminary local elections 
causes every man who wants the choice to fall elsewhere to redouble 
efforts to produce some other outcome. In the Republican Party 
there are many men, including the majority of the professional 
politicians, who prefer some other outcome. At the present moment 


496 


their preference is Senator Robert Taft of Ohio, but if they con- 
clude, at some later stage of the process, that they cannot beat 
Eisenhower with Taft, they will then change, over and promote 
General Douglas MacArthur. And those who want either Taft or 
MacArthur as the alternative to Eisenhower are prepared to go 
to almost any lengths to achieve their purpose. 


Past and Future Battles 


The bitterness within the Republican Party on the part of the 
Taft-MacArthur faction towards the Eisenhower faction exceeds 
the emotional feeling which exists between just ordinary Republi- 
cans and Democrats. The great emotional divide in America today 
does not run between the two major parties, but between those of 
both parties who wish to go on fighting the battles of the past 
generation, and those who prefer to lay those battles aside and to 
move on to the future. This issue has only been joined—it has 
not been decided. The men who want it to be decided in favour of 
another round in the old battle have lost two preliminary elections, 
but they have not conceded defeat in the campaign. 

At the close of last week their alternative candidate, General 
MacArthur, was showing his form down in the old south. He made 
a speech in Jackson, Mississippi, which was everything the anti- 
Eisenhower faction could ask for. It was an angry speech, it was 
full of dire predictions. It said that human liberty will inevitably 
perish from our land unless the present tide of events is reversed. 
It said that charity should begin at home. It argued that American 
money sent abroad had been wasted. It said that freedom’s first 
line of defence is not on the Elbe or the Rhine, but in Korea on 
the Yalu. In brief, General MacArthur was speaking for a total 
reversal of all the policies of the Truman Administration, foreign 


and domestic. His speech was an appeal for a counter-revolution © 


which is what the Taft-MacArthur forces really desire. And in 
their efforts to attain a position from which they might try to bring 
about a major counter-revolution they are prepared to use every 
emotional device available to prevent an Eisenhower from thwarting 
them. ae 

To understand all this is to understand something of what is 
going on in America these days. The most interesting thing about 
both the Minnesota and the New Hampshire primaries was the 
obvious interest of the voters in men who are not angry at a lot 
of other Americans. The most important quality about Eisenhower 
is that he is not an angry man. The same thing is true of Senator 
Estes Kefauver, the relatively unknown Democrat who ran away 
with the New Hampshire Democratic primary from President 
Truman, and who received nearly 20,000 Democratic ‘ write-in’ 
votes in Minnesota. When the voters have a chance to express a 
preference they say that they like these non-angry men who express 
faith, both in their fellow-countrymen and in a tolerable future. 
Neither Eisenhower nor Kefauver is associated with the battles 
and the hatreds of the past. They are more interested in the prob- 
lems of today. We cannot be sure how the issue between the angry 
and the non-angry men will turn out, but I submit to you that we 
can see a bit more clearly now what is happening in the minds of 
the American people. 

Twenty years ago a man named Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
began preaching a set of ideas which he called the New Deal. 
During the twenty years which have now elapsed most of those 
ideas have been built into the American political and economic 
system, and they have changed the face of America. Recent 
economic studies have confirmed the prevailing characteristic of the 
change. The poor have become less poor, and the very rich have 
become less rich. For twenty years economic power, and therefore 
also political power, has been flowing from right to left in America. 
There has been a revolution in this country, albeit a bloodless 
one, and revolutions produce danger and a desire for counter- 
revolutions. 

Historically speaking, the American revolution of this century 
has not been complete. The political and economic right has not 
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been destroyed or deprived of all wealth and power, and many of 
the aspirations of the New Dealers remain unfulfilled. Something 
of an equilibrium between the two forces was reached, even before 
the war, when Roosevelt was still President of the United States. 
There has been no major advance of the revolutionary movement 
since the war, nor, on the other hand, has there been any major 
success achieved by those who would like to undo much of what 
has happened. Extremists of both sides feel frustrated. The passion- 
ate supporters of the right feel the more frustrated. They still 
want their chance to attempt to reverse the trend, and now they 
see looming in their path this man Eisenhower who is not labelled 
either New Dealer or Conservative; who is not pro-labour or anti- 
labour; who wants economy in government and efficiency in 
government, but who also believes in having and supporting allies; 
who thinks the China policy has been bungled, but who also 
believes that the Elbe and the Rhine are quite as important as the 
Yalu, perhaps even a little more important; who believes. in old- 
fashioned values, but who also uses the American power which can 
be provided only by a strong central government. 

No one knows, probably not Eisenhower himself, what his_ 


domestic policies would be in detail if he became President, but - 


they could not possibly produce the full counter-revolution 
dreamed of by MacArthur’s supporters; not unless Ike were capable 
of turning against everything he has spent his life fighting for; and 
that, of course, is inconceivable. We have the evidence of two 
primary elections that this neutral position of Eisenhower, between — 
the emotional extremes of the past twenty years, is extremely 
popular with the voters. The conclusion would seem to me to be 
both obvious and inescapable: that so far as the very large number 
of Americans are concerned the past is passed; and they want no 
more haggling and bickering over it. Instead, I think they want to 
get away from the past and move ahead. This runs true to the 
pattern of western thinking in revolutionary situations. American 
public life has been dominated for twenty years by the battles 
over the New Deal, and over the idea of American participation 
in world collective security. During a span of twenty years a new 
generation emerges. The new generation tends to accept some 
ideas from both sides of the old arguments, but not all of either. 

It also tends to be bored by the passions of the contenders in 
the old arguments. The older generation in America is still angry. 
It is still fighting the old battles, but the voters who cast their 
ballot for Eisenhower_and Kefauver in New Hampshire, and who 
‘wrote-in’ those same names in Minnesota when they were not 
on the ballot are obviously neither angry nor passionate believers in 
the old causes. What remains to be seen is whether a decisive 
majority of Americans have yet moved in their thinking beyond 
the New Deal period of thesis and antithesis symbolised by Taft 
and Truman, to the new synthesis symbolised by Eisenhower and 
Kefauver. 


In Search of a New ‘Synthesis 


Perhaps several more years will have passed before the point of 
view represented by Taft, MacArthur and McCarthy, versus 
Roosevelt, Truman, Acheson and the New Deal becomes as reces- 
sive in the American mind as the rival causes of the Confederacy 
and Abolition of 100 years ago. But it is plain today that the voter 
is groping for a new synthesis, symbolised by men who have been 
apart from the old issues, and are much less interested in those 
old issues than with getting on with the problems of today and 
tomorrow. Perhaps there will be a sort of Stuart Restoration under 
Taft and MacArthur before we send to Europe for the House of 
Orange—Eisenhower. But certainly the urge to lay aside the civil 
war has appeared on the American public scene as a strong, new 
political force. It could find expression equally well through 
Republicans under Eisenhower, or through Democrats. under 
Kefauver or Adlai Stevenson; it is plainly seeking some such form 
of expression. It is too early, of course, yet to be sure whether it - 
will be successful in the year 1952.—Home Service 
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‘Apartheid’ 
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in South Africa 


By A. L. GEYER, High Commissioner in London for the Union of South Africa 


OUTH AFRICA is faced with the most complex multi-racial of race. Thus workers of all races enjoy the same protection under our 

problem in the world, and time allows me’to do no more than factory and labour legislation; and wage boards, in determining wages, 

touch on a few of its aspects. There the whites have created a are forbidden by law to discriminate on the grounds of race. 

new nation, and have built a modern, industrial state. This white It is easy to understand how this attitude of racial separation came 
nation has the natural desire and the legitimate right to preserve its to be generally adopted by the whites. Their first contacts were with 
identity, and to develop as such. On the other hand, the coloured races, extremely primitive Hottentots and with imported slaves; later the 
of whom eighty-five per cent. are Bantu, have an equal right to be Bantu began to enter their service as unskilled labourers. In this way 


enabled to develop to their fullest capacity. 


class distinction became synonymous with race distinction. What is 


Our problem, then, is how to create conditions under which both sets more, this labouring class was not only of a different race, but of a 


primitive race, which had reached a stage of civilisation hardly equal 
to that of your forebears at the dawn of the Christian era. Remember 
that I am not referring to the dim, distant past in our history. Only 
slightly more than a century ago the vast majority of our Bantu had 
never set eyes on a white man, and were still busily engaged in exter- 
minating one another in tribal wars. Bear in mind, too, how short has 
been the period during which the small white community has been 
able to devote itself to the herculean task of civilising the black 
population. The first of the two Boer republics came into existence 
exactly a century ago. After that the Voortrekkers had to set about 
subduing a wild country. The Cape Colony was granted responsible 
government only in 1872, Natal only in 1893. 

In addition, South Africa was an exceedingly poor country, until the 
discovery of diamonds in 1870, and gold in 1886. Then, only thirteen 
years after the Witwatersrand revealed its wealth, came the Anglo- 
Boer war. Only fifty years ago English and Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africans, with each other’s blood on their hands, and a large part of 
their country devastated, had to make a fresh start. And yet, in the 
short space of this half-century, one of the most disturbed in modern 
history, South Africa has done so much to uplift its black population 
that it may well be given some credit for what it has done and is 
doing in this respect. A very great deal remains to be done. Much is 
not as it should be. Rapid industrialisation has laid too great a burden 
on our municipal government, with resultant deplorable slum conditions. 


Conferment of degrees at the South African Native College, Fort Hare, East ~And yet more is being done in South Africa for the advancement of 


Cape Province 


the black man than anywhere else in Africa. No wonder that one of 
South Africa’s headaches is the extensive illegal Bantu immigration 


of rights can be secured in such a way that the races will be able to from all the neighbouring territories, even from as far north as 
live harmoniously side by side. Let-me say at once that, as far as Tanganyika. 

abstract right is concerned, South Africa is no more the original home of I cannot dwell here on the work done for the coloured races in 
its black people, the Bantu, than it is of its white people. Both came to connection with agriculture, health and social services, etc., but let 
South Africa as more or less contemporary colonists. Historically the one me, by way of illustration, give you a few facts on education: Within 


has as much right as the other to call South Africa its homeland. 

South Africa is attempting to solve this problem along the 
lines of Apartheid, i.e. the separate development of the races. It 
may not be an ideal solution, but government is the art of the 
possible. It makes no sense, therefore, to criticise this policy in 
the abstract, and-witheut taking into account facts and conditions 
as they are, and as they have been allowed to develop hap- 
hazardly through the centuries: And may I emphasise this: to 
take into account only the rights of the black population would 


~ be precisely as immoral as to have regard only for the rights of 


the white people. 

There is one thing which is of fundamental importance. The 
principle of keeping the races apart is almost as old as the white 
settlement itself. In general it is accepted and acted on by all 
white South Africans, with hardly an exception. This separate- 
ness was, and is, in the main not imposed by statute but by 
custom. And here I should, in passing, point out that there is 
no law to prevent a coloured man following, for example, any 
profession or trade he desires. We have coloured lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, merchants, journalists, artisans, etc. There are, how- 
ever, practical obstacles in the way of a Bantu becoming an 
artisan. For that reason a Bill was passed last year to make 
special provision for the training of Bantu building artisans for 
employment in the Bantu reserves and townships. Nor does most 
of our industrial legislation make any distinction on the grounds 


Children at a family welfare centre in Johannesburg, playing ‘ Oranges and Lemons’ 
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the last twelve years, the number of Bantu children at school has 
almost doubled, to reach 840,000. For the coloured races in general 
there is a university college, affiliated to one of our universities. There is 
a medical school, recently opened, and attached to another university. 
There is a Bantu agricultural college. And in addition coloured students 
are admitted to two other universities. 

The policy of Apartheid or separate development is certainly not 
one of oppression. After all, only an imbecile would imagine that a 
policy of oppression could end in anything but disaster—and South 
Africa’s quota of imbeciles is, I am sure, not larger than yours. It 
certainly is a policy to perpetuate the separateness of the races in the 
country. It does aim at enabling the whites to preserve their identity 
and continue to develop as a white nation. But it aims at more than 
this. It aims at making it possible for the Bantu also to develop to 
their fullest extent as a separate people; and so at creating those har- 
monious racial relations which are essential for the country’s future. 


Developing the Bantu Reserves 

Briefly I could sum up the Government’s policy for the separate 
development of the Bantu as follows: First, energetically to develop 
the Bantu reserves, both agriculturally and industrially. In industries 
within the reserves Bantu are to be trained eventually to fill all 
positions. At the moment a commission is. investigating methods to 
foster this industrial development. Here let me say that the rapid 
industrialisation outside the reserves is creating special problems, and 
will be by far the stiffest hurdle for the policy of Apartheid to clear. 
On this aspect of the problem, eventual success or failure may well 
depend. Second, the policy is gradually to extend the powers and 
functions of local government within the reserves, either through the 
local councils, where these exist, or by adapting and modernising the 
traditional Bantu form of government by chief and counsellors. Third, 
gradually to replace the white officials, professional men, traders, etc., 
within the reserves by Bantu. 

Theoretically the objects of the policy of Apartheid could be fully 
achieved by dividing the country into two states, with all the whites in 
one, all the blacks in the other. For the foreseeable future, however, 
this is simply not practical politics. Whether in time to come we shall 
reach a stage where some such division, say on a federal basis, will be 
possible, is something that lies in the laps of the gods. In any case, 
the full implementation of the policy of separate racial development 
will take very many years. Call it an experiment, if you like, and one 
could say that it is an experiment which is as yet only in its initial 
stages. Many aspects of the problem are certainly still far from clear, 
and it would be unwise, even if it were possible, to draw up a blue-print 
for fifty years ahead. In more than one respect progress will have to be 
by trial and error. Other aspects will come to the fore only later as 
the Bantu rises in the scale of civilisation. Such an aspect is the question 
of the form in which they can eventually have an adequate say in the 
central government of the country. 

Here I must point out that, because parliamentary government is a 
British creation, and has served you well, you are apt to forget two 
significant facts: First, your system is a growth of 700 years, during 
which it could shape the political outlook of the whole nation. Even 
so, however, it remained almost wholly aristocratic until quite recent 
times. Second, outside the English-speaking world, the parliamentary 
system can hardly as yet be said to have stood the test of time in the 
majority of European states and of states founded by Europeans. This 
is so in spite of the fact that the peoples of Europe and of European 
descent are of the same race as the British, and share with you a 
great common heritage, the western Christian civilisation. 

Compare with that the position of our Bantu. They are of a totally 
different race. They have a totally different philosophy. They have as 
their heritage, not 1,000 years of a great civilisation, but 1,000 years 
of sterile barbarism. One cannot ignore all this, and so one could use 
a recent statement by the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia as an 
expression also of the South African point of view. ‘For the fore- 
seeable future’, Sir Godfrey Huggins said, ‘the government must 
remain in the hands of the white man who, by training, background, 
and experience, is the only possible choice’. Meanwhile in South 
Africa, under the Act of 1936, the Bantu choose, by popular election, 
three white representatives to the Lower House, and four to the Upper 
House of Parliament. The Cape coloured race now have the same 
system of representation, and are no longer on the common electoral 
roll, along with the whites.* 
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It is, of course, easy to find fault with the policy of Apartheid or 
separate development, but what is the alternative? No alternative policy 
has as yet been put forward by any political party in South Africa. 
Elsewhere, however, a new word has been coined—Partnership. Frankly, 
I do not understand what it means. If the policy of Apartheid succeeds, 
one would eventually reach a state of affairs which could be described 
as a partnership of the races. I cannot, however, visualise a single 
community, with its varied social, cultural, economic and political 
activities, consisting of a partnership of two or more races. 

One has to think of the time when, with the aid of the whites, our 
Bantu will have become more or less civilised. A group of people of 
very diverse racial origin can live and work harmoniously together as a 
single community only if the racial origin of its individual members is 
forgotten, or at least relegated to the background. Nor can one have a 
single multi-racial community, whose members enjoy full equality in 
all other spheres of life, but in which the races as such are kept socially 
separated. You cannot have your political leaders or your lawyers or 
your bricklayers divided into separate social classes on racial lines, 
without creating a state of racial antagonism and friction. In other 
words, if the multi-racial community of South Africa is not to develop 
along the lines of Apartheid, the only alternative is for the races of 
South Africa to get rid of their race consciousness, and to merge into 
one people, eventually a mixed race, not black nor white, but near- 
black. In the long run there is no third course between Apartheid or 
separate development on the one hand, and integration or assimilation 
on the other. ; 

But, it may be argued, at least grant equal political rights to all 
civilised persons. We did—from 1892 until 1936. Then, under the 
leadership of General Hertzog and General Smuts, the system was 
abolished by the almost unanimous vote of our two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, sitting in joint session. That was the first step on the road to a 
systematic policy of Apartheid. Here, again, one must look beyond the 
immediate future. At first, under such a system of assimilation, there 
would not be very many Bantu voters. But the white South Africans 
regard it as their duty to civilise the Bantu. The more they apply 
themselves to this task, therefore, the more rapidly the Bantu voters 
would increase in number. At first they might not realise their political 
power; neither did your labouring classes when first enfranchised. 
But in time they will. If, meanwhile, the races have continued to keep 
apart socially, is it not almost inevitable that ambitious Bantu leaders 
will organise their people into a racial political party? Given equal 
political rights, and given a small historic upper class, the whites, and 
a large, rising lower class, the Bantu, they would surely have to be 
angels for this not to happen. 

And if this were to happen? Can you visualise the bitterness of the 
political struggle, which would then also be a racial struggle? With the 
ratio between black and white as four to one, even if the political 
division was not wholly on racial lines the whites would eventually 
find themselves in a small, politically powerless minority in the country 
which is their homeland, and which has been developed by their 
enterprise. But human nature being what it is, the probability is that, 
long before that stage could be reached, the racial friction would have 
become so great as to ruin the country, and certainly to destroy all 
vestiges of democratic government. 


An Experiment 

Would the British people, if placed in our position, adopt such a 
policy? Is there not a great deal to be said for at least trying out the 
policy of Apartheid? Some of you may regard this policy as an experi- 
ment which is bound to fail. To that, if I were not the High Com- 
missioner, I could perhaps retort that our experiment is at least by no 
means as rash as that being tried by you in some of your colonies. 


Being the High Commissioner, of course I do not make that retort. - 
Rather would I say that there is this vital difference: if your experiment . 


fails, those to suffer most will not be the British; it will be the people 
of the colonies concerned. If, on the other hand, our experiment fails, 
those to suffer most will be ourselves. 

So at least give the white South Africans credit for not being a nation 
of scheming reactionaries imbued with base and inhuman motives, nor 
a nation of fools, blind to the gravity of their vital problem. They are 
normal human beings. They are a small nation, grappling with one 
of the most difficult problems in the world: a small nation, trying to 
work out a solution which, it firmly believes, will do justice to both 
blacks and whites.—Third Programme 


* On March 20, the Supreme Court in South Africa ruled that the Separate Represéfitation Act of 1951 was invalid . 
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Britain’s Part in Europe 


Three speakers criticise the present policy, in an interview with William Pickles 


I—By PAUL REYNAUD 


T is not as a Frenchman, an old friend of Great Britain, that I 


wish to speak here. It is as a European who believes in the necessity = 


to unite the countries of western Europe. I am certain I am in 

agreement with every one of you if I say to you that our common 
‘aim should be to preserve the independence of our countries, the free- 
dom of the citizen, and, as far as it is compatible with military defence, 
the standard of living which is ours today. The question which I shall 
try to answer before you is this: Is it possible to conserve all that if 
western Europe remains divided, if she continues to resemble a broken 
mirror? My answer is: No. And I shall now tell you why. 

In the United States they have a market of 150,000,000 people whose 
purchasing power is equivalent to that of 450,000,000 European con- 
sumers. That is the reason why the American manufacturer can afford 
the most modern and expensive industrial equipment. As things are, 
how can we compete, with our limited internal market? The Americans, 
constructing armaments plans alongside of their peace-time ones, will 
soon have such a tremendous industrial potential that they will crush us 
economically unless we are united. 

Let us consider our common defence. You know the danger: 214 
Russian divisions on the eastern side of the Iron Curtain, and a few 
Allied divisions on our side. There is a man in whom you have placed 
confidence, just as we have; that man is General Eisenhower. What did 
he say to you in London on July 4 last? He said: ‘ Europe cannot be 
defended unless she is united’. He added: ‘How tragic! Free men, 
facing the spectre of political bondage, are crippled by artificial bonds 
that they themselves have forged and they alone can loosen’. His con- 
clusion was, to participate in the European army, the only way to use 
the German strength without reviving the Wehrmacht and the famous 
German General Staff whose action on the German Government was 
disastrous in the past. 

Since then General Eisenhower himself has excused your refusal to 
participate, but I have grounds for believing that he regrets it. Because 
of your refusal it has been impossible to create a European army with a 
supra-national political power. I do regret it. But the good side of it is 
that, as there is no supra-national power, you have no reason whatever 
now to refuse to participate in the European army. Are you going to do 
it? The trouble is, I know, that in England the statesmen are pro- 
European when they belong to the Opposition, and anti-European when 
they are in power. But you, my listeners, are the supreme power. Raise 
your voices, and, thanks to you, Europe, with her great population, her 
skilled labour, her scientists and thinkers, the artists and the most 
“refined culture in the world, will become the first of the three giants 
instead of a divided Europe trembling between two giants. Please go 
ahead. 


Ii—By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 


NINETEEN-FIFTY-TWO is bound to be, I am afraid, a difficult year for 
Europe. The rearmament effort, whose necessity we all recognise, has 
seriously disturbed the whole economy of our Continent. The great pro- 
gress towards independence which the countries of Europe have made 
in the two or three previous years has been interrupted, and today we are 
faced with problems more difficult to-solve than those of 1947 when the 
Marshall plan was invented. The European dollar deficit is greater 
today than it was two, years ago. All the measures—the very necessary 
measures—which had been taken by the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation have had to be reversed. The result has been 
that the countries of Europe have returned to the narrow and frustrating 
-bilateral trading which they had worked so hard to get rid of. In my 
opinion there is only one way out of this situation, only one way of 
surmounting these obstacles. That is, to unite all the forces of Europe 
in order to rationalise and co-ordinate the effort that we have to make. 


I can see no other way to solve the double problem that faces us, the 
problem of rearmament combined with the need to maintain the 
standards of living which Europe had achieved. 

For reasons which I do not propose to try to explain or to judge, 
Great Britain has rejected this policy. I am not qualified to pro- 
nounce on the wisdom of her decisions from her own point of view, 
but I do know that they complicate the problems of her neighbours 
to an extent which English people perhaps do not always understand. 

I know a great many Europeans who would like to create a new 
Europe, but they are not to do so if Great Britain does not join 
them. Britain underestimates the influence she exerts, and the friendship 
she inspires in Europe, and she does not, I think, appreciate the con- 
sequences of her refusal to participate. I, for my part, have made my 
decision. Whatever the drawbacks may be of a Europe without Britain, 
and they are considerable, we cannot wait any longer. It will soon be 
too late. Three important problems are before us in 1952: the 
Schuman plan, the European army, and the formation of a parliament 
to draw up a Constitution for Europe. All these three problems will 
have to be solved. If this programme is carried out, Europe will 
have had a revolution, and the fact that this revolution will have been 
carried through without the help and collaboration of Britain will 
seem alarming to a great many people. The whole twentieth-century 
equilibrium, based on the close alliance of Britain and France, will be 
in danger. If Britain cannot, or will not, change her present attitude, 
then we must see what kind of links, what-new bonds, can be created 
between Europe, the British Commonwealth and the United States. 
We cannot simply remain inactive when the fate of all the western 
European community is at stake. 

We do not want to lay down conditions, we want to work out 
the- conditions with you. Today we face a threat, a: very great threat, 
and what threatens -is not just a few changes of frontiers or the loss 
of part of our territory; it is our common civilisation itself. Is there 
really anybody who does not feel that such a purpose—a defence of all 
our traditional way of life—deserves a little’ boldness and even a 
break with the past? Scarcely a day passes in which events do not 
prove more and more clearly the reality of the threat. It is clear that 
in the face of this threat no European country alone can save itself; 
our only real chance of salvation lies in a common and a co-ordinate 
effort. All Europe is threatened today with an economic crisis so serious 
that it would represent a greater success for communism than a big 
military victory. Can we, then, allow narrow national selfishnesses to 
prevent us from taking the steps which we know to be necessary and 
possible ? 

My appeal is the urgent appeal of a European, a European who 
indeed loves his own country, but who knows that what we have to 
defend today goes far beyond the frontiers of any one country. The 
countries of Europe may recover their economic and military power, 
their diplomatic strength, but they will be able to do so only if they 
unite all their resources. This they can do, and they can perhaps 
do it without Britain, but it will be much more difficult. That is why, 
in spite of everything, we turn to the British people and ask their help. 
We still have some little hope: how magnificent it would be if you 
did not disappoint us! 


liI—By EBBE MUNCK 


I THINK BRITISH PARTICIPATION is necessary. We are involved now in 
a battle of the mind. I mean the struggle between the western and the 
eastern philosophies: not only the direct clash of opinion between the 
communists and ourselves, but also our struggle to win over the 
neutralists and to wake up the indifferent. If the European continent is 
to survive, that is, if itis not to be reduced to a satellite of Russian- 
dominated Asia, we must have the full co-operation of Great Britain. 
M. Reynaud talked about the two giants: the United States of 
America and the U.S:S.R. I agree with him that Europe cannot hope 
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to survive unless it is a unit on rather the same scale. To build such a 
unit we need -both British resources and British experience. We have 
two things to do: we must be able to pool our resources and we must 
be able to defend ourselves. 

Take Anglo-Danish trade. We send you vital foodstuffs; we are, for 
instance; delivering thirty-five per cent. of all your butter, and thirty 
per cent. of all your bacon. We know that it is important to you—and 
to us, of course—but it is not just a matter of trading. It is necessary 

‘for us to get something vital in return. I mean coal, iron, steel and 
so on, which will keep us going. And we do not get enough of it. Before 
the war, eighty per cent. of our coal came from Great Britain. Last 
year it was approximately thirty per cent., which, again, was only 
approximately one per cent. of your total coal production. It is about 
the same in regard to steel. I do not call that pooling of resources. 

There are many ways of pooling resources. In Scandinavia we are 
about to set up a Nordic Council with sixteen members from Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, each to discuss present-day problems which 
might be solved by the three Parliaments. It will discuss such things 
as the right to move freely between the Scandinavian countries without 
passports and customs examinations, and the right of every Scandi- 
navian to choose without restriction the place where he wants to work. 
And: there is already an agreement between Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden about unemployment. By that a Norwegian who had gone to 


The Infiltration of 


By CYRIL 


HEN I was young I was fond of exploring remote parts 

of Europe by mule. Greek monasteries, villages of the 

Alpujarras, ruined sanctuaries of Calabria. . How 

delicious it-was to get away from the American tourists 
down below and follow the trail which led away from them into the 
hills! And there, in nearly every village, one met the returned ex- 
patriate, the ‘ Say Mister’, the Americano. The Greeks were the worst, 
then the Italians—‘ Why you come a little place like this, say Mister? 
Waddya wanna see?’ And meanwhile at the base another Buick-load 
had driven up with Poppa, Momma, Lois and Junior, with cameras, 
dark glasses and dust coats. 

I became a great hater of Americans, who seemed to be destroying 
my Europe at both ends: my Europe being the picturesque and 
poverty-stricken legacy of the feudal system which the English traveller 
felt he had a right to expect. What I never tried to work out was the 
connection between the ‘ Say Misters’ in the mountains and the family 
down below in the Buick, both of whom were contributing so much 
more generously than I to the revenues of the countries I loved. The 
Buick family were Europeans who had been away for 150 years, 
whereas the Americano had only stayed thirty or forty years in the land 
of opportunity. I did not understand that America was a creation of 
Europeans who did not like Europe, and that what they did not like 
was intolerance, injustice and inequality—poverty if you like, but the 
poverty of those who inherit not only a poor soil but a poor spirit, 
apathy and ag inability to fight their way out of the rut. 

All these conditions exist in the United States too, because human 
beings create them wherever they go, but every American wishes to 
pretend they do not occur in his own land because that is part of the 
American dream. However vulgarised by Eldorado, the ‘ Say Mister’ 
had returned none the less to his backward native village; the Buick 
family, despite their impervious complacency, their spick-and-span 
mediocrity, were making the fight of their lives not to be sucked back 
into the Europe from which their ancestors had escaped, trying to 
exorcise the antique demon of solitude and neurosis by chewing up the 
kilometres and clinging to Baedeker, the holy book. 

There is really no such thing as American influence considered as 
an unrelated phenomenon; European peasants become immigrants, and 

. ultimately, Americans who are privileged to get away from America, 
and who pour into Europe the money which finds its way down to more 
peasants to pay for their passages. All American influence on Europe, 
however vulgar, brings with it an improvement in the standard of 
living and dissipates certain age-old fears. The problem eventually 
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Denmark and had steady work for some time could, if necessary, 
receive unemployment assistance on exactly the same terms as a Danish 
citizen; and the other way round, of course. Or again, if Scandinavian 
citizens want to work in another Scandinavian country, they do not need 
a labour permit. That is the sort of thing I mean by ‘ pooling resources ’, 
and establishing a large economic unit. 

It is something that might take a long time to work out, and would 
need some sacrifices from all of us. Think for a moment what a mental 
somersault it was for us in Denmark, and, I believe, for other conti- 
nental countries who have memories of the Occupation, to agree to 
German rearmament; it is a terrible pill to swallow, after all we have 
experienced, and it would be just as difficult for us to consider taking 
in German labour which could easily be turned into a Fifth Column in 
time of new danger. But we have to be realistic about the new Europe. 
To the countries who know what it means to be occupied, some sort 
of security is absolutely necessary. That is why we joined the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. As it is today, we do not get security 
from the Council of Europe. It does not make laws; it cannot enforce 
plans, it is backed by no force. What we need is some stronger political 
authority to safeguard us against the sort of danger I have described. I 
think we must aim at some form of supra-national authority, and, of 
course, no such authority could have the confidence of the smaller 
countries of Europe if Britain were absent—Home Service 
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American Culture’® 


CONNOLLY 


takes the form of whether the passage to America and back can be 
eliminated; whether Europeans can turn into Americans without having 
to move at all, like the Italian children who were looked after by 
the G.Is. : 

It is interesting to study this relationship geographically: thus 
Morocco and California are two countries on about the same latitude 
with a long sea coast, two harbour-cities, Casablanca and San Francisco 
(both cities were built about the same time), and high mountain ranges 
parallel with the coast, inland a hot desert climate, and on the coast 
palms and oranges, mild winters and summers made bearable by a 
cold sea current. Two hundred years ago they must have. been very 
alike, but how different now! California means wealth, exuberance, 
Hollywood, motels, coca-cola, William Randolph Hearst; while Morocco 
is fanatical Islam, the Middle Ages fossilised, the Alaoui in his Kasbah, 
slavery, harems, Berber tribesmen fighting the Foreign Legion, Fez. 
But let us look closer: Fez is still inimitable but Casablanca is very 
like a third-rate American city, with the Arabs sleeping out in rows 
on the streets on summer nights, and the girls in blue jeans, with their 
American cigarettes and their Hollywood pin-ups on the white walls 
of the reserved quarter—and the Coca-cola advertisements—for Coca- 
cola:is a great boon to thirsty teetotal Islam. It is all very like the 
Mexican quarters-of down-town Los Angeles. They might almost be 
said below a certain income level to be turning into the same place 
(which geographically they so nearly are). At the top are the palaces 
of the film stars on one side, the Kasbahs of the Atlas chiefs on the 
other, the religious and academic worlds which remain poles apart; 
but below, among the little businesses and the bums on the water 
front, everything is going into the American melting pot. 

Should Europe oppose this influence? Europe, which has destroyed 
sO-many exotic: civilisations without even providing them with the 
democratic optimism which America brings in with its films, its 
gadgets and its lingua franca, the demotic language which obliterates 
all class distinction? We cannot oppose this infiltration on the economic 
level, nor on the feudal level—there are not enough sultans to go 
round who can outlaw straw hats and banish chewing gum—nor will 
the high priests be listened to. The intellectuals? Ah, they are the 
true custodians of Europe, the last élite; they say ‘ refrigerator’ instead 
of ‘fridge’, they stand for quality not quantity, pure scholarship, 
aesthetic integrity, unapplied science. But I seem to be describing all 
my friends in America. In fact I can think of no country in which 
there is a more impressive “state within a state ’, where there are more 
people swimming against the current, living without venality, fighting 
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for ideals, existing for ideas, liberal, humane, disinterested and 
generous; the country possesses more hostile critics of its own than any 
other has been able to show since the France of the encyclopaedists. 

And all this they have learnt from Europe: novelists like Hemingway 
and Faulkner, Dos Passos and Steinbeck; critics like Edmund Wilson 
and Lionel Trilling; humorists like Thurber, are, in the best sense, 
Europeanised Americans who through their books are now Americanis- 
ing, in the best sense,.Europe. They have brought a new quality to 
the language, vivid, astringent and exhilarating: those who seemed 
at first only to inject an awareness of the utter futility, absurdity, and 
misery of life into our dignified European smugness, have come round 
now to a belief in life. Hemingway’s Venice is a city where there is 
less death than in Thomas Mann’s, and Faulkner’s Nobel Prize Address 
is a positive declaration of faith: ‘I believe man will not merely 
endure, he will prevail’. ‘The single secret will still be man’, wrote 

ings, but young American writers like Tennessee Williams, Paul 
Bowles or Norman Mailer are trying very hard to isolate that part of 
man in which the mystery resides, to learn how to look with more 
persistence and vitality than their European contemporaries who are 
more limited by convention, too inbred culturally. 

As for jazz, gangster stories, bad films, tales of violence, the Reader's 
Digest, Science Fiction, and other products for which we reproach 
America, why has Europe always so enthusiastically welcomed them? 
Jazz because our own folk music has perished, thrillers because we are 
bored, films because we cannot stay at home in the evening, the 
Reader’s Digest because we can neither digest nor read, and the 
gangster ‘because he represents the anarchic adolescent conception of 
liberty which in times of peace we are forced to stifle. Since Edgar 
Allan Poe, Europe has always preferred the morbid and eccentric 
by-products of American culture to the respectable nineteenth-century 
humanism which is an imitation of our own, and now I am afraid it 
is only in America that the European races may. grow to the full moral 
and mental stature of which they are capable. We are fond of making 
a wrong historical analogy: we talk of Europe which is about to be 
taken over by America, as if it were Greece about to be conquered by 
Rome or Macedon, in order to make the point that, with our superior 
civilisation, we shall civilise our conquerors. But I am more inclined 
to see Washington as Byzantium. Washington may preserve the culture 
of the west for 1,000 years by its strong armies and admirable civil 
services, its full treasury and rich hinterland. 


The Imposition of Happiness? 
The most dazzling of European intellectuals, the late Paul Valéry, 
wrote: 


Europe will be punished for her politics; her wines, her beer and her 
liqueurs will be taken away from her—and a great deal more. Europe 
is simply asking to be governed by an American Committee. All her 
political activities are leading up to it. Because we don’t know how to 
get rid of our own past, we will be liberated only by new and happy 
peoples without one or almost without one. It is these happy nations 
who will impose on us their own felicity. 


Who will impose their happiness on us! Ah, there is the crux, and it 
indicates the only valid European protest, the one way in which our 


- torn and self-destructive continent, left with but a few miserable pieces 


on the board, can try to draw the game. It is too late to make an 
appeal’ to our mineral resources, our inventive genius, our political 
empiricism, our industrial potential, even to our scholarship, our 
traditions, our moral intractability, our gardens and museums. On all 
these points America has caught up with us. All except one. When the 
French man of letters, M. Léautaud (aged seventy-six), was being 
interviewed on the Paris wireless—interviews, I may say, which could 
have been broadcast in no other country, combining as they did so 
much free speaking with such a regard for the minutiae of literature— 
he expressed himself as follows: ‘I wrote once: “Death is more 
beautiful than life, poverty is more lovely than riches, solitude is more 
fair than society. A writer of talent who is unknown is a finer sight 
than a writer whom everyone has heard of ”’. ‘ Why this panegyric’, 
broke in his interviewer, ‘ of what is in fact just suffering? ’ ‘ No, not 
suffering. Melancholy—melancholy is a noble thing. Happiness is 
mediocrity’. There we have it, the one reply which the old continent 
of ‘if only’ can make to the new world of ‘why not’. There is very 
little melancholy in America; it is not a country of long twilights; it 
does not appreciate Oscar Wilde’s definition of gloom: ‘a wet Sunday 
afternoon in the Cromwell Road’. ‘Be happy’ (it is commanded by 
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the American constitution), ‘if you can’t be happy, be busy. They 
come to the same thing. If you can’t be busy, be gregarious ’. 

Let us put it another way. Suppose a secret society were to be 
formed of Europeans who are intensely proud of the European heritage 
and of the European spirit—from the Parthenon or the painted caves 
of Lascaux to the Amalienberg and the Café de Flore—die-hard 
aesthetes who are sworn to protect it by every possible means, as the 
early Jesuits defended the faith: against the materialism-and uniformity 
of America, and the materialism, uniformity and tyranny of Russia; 
let us imagine it to be called the ‘ Brotherhood of the Tragic Sense of 
Life ’. Is there one European who could be trusted not to betray? Never 
to open a food parcel or look at The New Yorker? How soon would it 
be before one of the brotherhood had sold an article on it to Life, 
before the whole organisation, in fact, was being subsidised by 
Americans, many. of them enthusiastic to join? No, there is no cure. 
It is too late. No one is influenced against his will. All that Europe 
can do now is to try to facilitate the infiltration of the good America, 
of the other America, rather than of the bad: in other words, of the 
America which has improved on European virtues rather than that 
which has mass-produced our vices. But we are in no position to 
resist or blame. European wars are all of them wars which are made 
and lost by Europe, and the fallen Samson can only exclaim to the 
American Delilah in Milton’s words: ‘ 

“T led the way, bitter reproach but true: 
I to myself was false, ere thou to me’. 
—European Service 


The Price 


Sometimes, distraught with word and rhyme, 
With worrying stubborn meanings out, 

I envy those generations who, 

Innocent of this nagging doubt, 

Suited the action to the need; 

And by such primitive, patient art 

Conjured from rock and tarn and tree 

The livelihood of the human heart. 


Nature was still their master then. 
Perilous pastures grudged them food. 
Weather, by supernatural whim, 
Punished the bad and blessed the good. 
Only an arrowhead of desire 

Chipped from that flinty wilderness 
Challenged the gods and slowly brought 
Man to masterful consciousness. 


But oh the blundering years between, 
Aeons of triumph and despair! 
Listen! The forest moans with death, 
Ravening packs howl down the air. 
This is the price our fathers paid, 
Eye for eye and bone for bone. 

What is our heritage, what prize 
From all that barbarous barter won? 


Here in our labyrinths of stone, 

Cities upraised beneath our hands, 

We seek and seek, yet rarely find 

An answer the spirit understands. 
Sometimes a spark, a fluke of thought 
Splutters; a match lights up the caves. 
From limestone walls the beasts blink down, 
Surprised at the opening of their graves. 


If they could speak . . . But we alone 
Have thought and speech and pitying eyes. 
* These were the gifts our fathers bought. 
Dare we betray their sacrifice? 
Ages of unremitting will 
Drove us to this dumbfounded day. 
The future exacts its utmost fee. , 
This is the price. We have to pay. 
J. C. HALL 
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Dark Thoughts 


N a series of talks on ‘ The Impact of American Power on Europe’ 

it was right that one of them should be concerned with the infiltra- 

tion of American culture. One supposes that the infiltration might 

be dated from the day thirty-five years ago when the ‘ dough-boys” 
first arrived in Europe. Or should one date it from the time before the 
first German war when an English comedian, once belonging to Fred 
Karno’s team, came back to us in the guise of an American ‘little 
man’? At any rate it was after that war when the reserves of gold in 
the world began to pile up in American vaults and European currencies 
started to slump that American tourists swarmed in their hundreds and 
thousands from spring until autumn all over Europe, not only the well- 
to-do but the middle-income-groups who found that the depreciation of 
the currency had put Florence and Athens within as easy a reach of 
Kansas as of London. So we in the Old World were puffed up: the 
Americans, we could and did boast, were benighted, without any culture 


of their own, without any history of their own, with no palaces or. 


cathedrals or museums or cafes or traditions of any sort. Naturally, we 
said, they came to Europe in search of what the soul of any one wha 
is educated must crave, to™sustain their spirits with art and music and 
thus refresh themselves for the grind of mass production. What we 
failed to recognise then, as Mr. Connolly points out in his talk, is that 
while we thought we were conquering them, as Greece conquered Rome, 
or Rome conquered the barbarians, they in fact were conquering us. 
While the Middle Westerners were gazing at the fountains in Rome 
or listening to opera in Bayreuth, in London we were drinking at the 
ice cream fountains or gaping at films from Hollywood in the Covent 
Garden Opera House. 3 

Today, it can even be argued that the inheritance of culture of which 
Europe was formerly so proud is running to waste; for much has been 
erased and much has been exported. During the second German war 
many of our monuments and churches were destroyed. Historical manu- 


scripts. and paintings flowed across the Atlantic and often savants 


and experts from Europe accompanied them or brought up the 
wake. To study the history of English customs and art scholars with 
dollars visit San Marino in California. The art galleries in New York, 
Washington and Boston can challenge those of Europe not only fre- 
quently in their contents but generally in their lay-out. Musicians of 
genius—like the late Arnold Schénberg—are happy to find oppor- 
tunities to work in Los Angeles or in New York. European scholars 
jump at invitations to the haven provided for them by Columbia Uni- 
versity. Thus the culture of Europe is now becoming stream-lined or 
perhaps deep-frozen in the United States. If the Old World itself is 
blown to pieces by a hydrogen bomb produced in an American labora- 
tory, lumps of its culture will be preserved in all parts of the forty-eight 
States. 

If then we can no longer claim any monopoly of the culture produced 
by our civilisation sirice the Dark Ages (we still have some stenery 
that cannot be shipped across the Atlantic, but is scenery culture?) what 
have the Americans given us in return? Henry or William James? 
Whistler or Frank Lloyd Wright? Edgar Allan Poe or Raymond 
Chandler? T. S. Eliot or Lionel Trilling? Of such names, picked at 
random, only Chandler can be said at once to spring to the mind as 
typically American. The topic is delicate. The pseudo-Chandlers are 
not a credit to our literature. Possibly we Europeans cannot help feeling 


in our bones that Europe is to America what Greece was to Rome. But. * 


if we think so, perhaps we ought to keep it dark. 
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What ‘They Ace Sayine 


Russian broadcast charges of U.S. germ warfare 


WHILE WESTERN COMMENTATORS devoted much attention to Mr. Eden’s 
proposal for widening the responsibilities of the Council of Europe, 
eastern commentators gave pride of place to their allegations regarding 
germ warfare in Korea. Broadcasts from China, Russia and the satellite 
countries reached a pitch of frenzy in their denunciations of the 
Americans. (The British, too, were implicated.) According to one 
Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda, ‘not even the Hitlerite cannibals 
had dared to do what the Americans are now doing’. The Americans, 
continued the broadcast, had sent almost three-fifths of their regular 
Army and Navy to Korea, but had failed to win a victory. Thus frus- 
trated, they had ‘formed a new army, made up of flies, fleas, lice ang 
mosquitoes infected with deadly bacteria ’. It went on: 

The bacteriological weapon must immediately be knocked out of their 
hands. In this struggle there must be no neutral people or nations. One 
must save the whole world from this horrible threat: the conscience 
and the future of mankind demand it. ; 

Other Moscow broadcasts reported protest meetings and mass rallies 
throughout the U.S.S.R. at which demands were said to have been 
made for the trial of the ‘ creators of the bacteriological weapons and 
their users’. Listeners were promised that the World Peace Council. 
would ‘take every measure’ to stop the ‘unparalleled atrocities ’. 
Publicity was also given to a communique issued in Pyongyang by the 
Commission of the International Federation of Democratic Lawyers 
adducing ‘incontrovertible proofs’ of the use of germ warfare. Mr. 


Acheson’s demand for a Red Cress enquiry was dismissed in Soviet’ 


and Chinese broadcasts as a mere pretext to hide the ‘ revolting facts ’”. 
According to one Chinese broadcast, ‘it is generally known that the 
International Red Cross has long been a tool of U.S. imperialism ’. 
Mr. Acheson’s suggestion was a clear indication that the Americans 
were ‘attempting to create some way to send their special agents to 
North Korea to collect reports on the effect of germ warfare ’. . 

From the U.S.A., The New York Times was quoted as making the 
following comment on Mr. Malik’s charges before the United Nations 
on this topic: 

The charges can be readily examined and readily disproved if the 
Communists permit inspection by the International Red Cross. Mr. 
Malik knows this, and he knows also: that the Communists have no 
intention of permitting such an inspection . . . The conspicuous Com- 
munist opposition to proper inspection is eloquent testimony to the 
fact that the Communists dare not expose their manufactured nightmare 
to the daylight of honest observation. 

Other American newspapers were quoted for the opinion that the motive 
behind this lying Communist campaign was to add fuel to the ‘ hate 
America’ campaign which had to be carried on by every party member. 

Mr. Eden’s proposal for turning the Council of Europe into the con- 
trolling organisation for the European Defence Community and the 
Schuman. Plan aroused considerable interest in France. The left-wing 
independent Combat was quoted as commenting: : 

Mr. Eden’s proposal is not without interest because it demonstrates 
the importance which the Foreign Office attaches to institutions of 
which Britain is not a member. It reveals Britain’s willingness to have 
a hand in controlling the really effective European organisations. And, 
in consequence, it demonstrates Britain’s tacit willingness to remain 
at any rate partially linked with European institutions. 

The New York Times was quoted for the following comment: 

The plain fact is that Britain, as centre of a world-wide Common- 
wealth and Empire, is not ready to merge itself with the continental 
nations, and Mr. Eden is right in warning that any disregard of that 
fact could only endanger Britain’s relations with the Council. But there 
is nothing in the British proposition to prevent the Council itself from 
moving in the direction of European unity on a continental basis and 
calling for a constitutional convention for a European federation sug- 
gested by General Eisenhower. 

Last week brought from Moscow radio a unique definition of what 
constitutes cultural behaviour and good manners—or ‘how to be a 
gentleman’. No man, it said, can be called either cultured or even 
educated who is not thoroughly versed in Marxism-Leninism. In 
capitalist society, the much-vaunted word ‘ gentleman’ had no meaning, 
because capitalism rides rough-shod over the feelings of the individual, 
and the ‘ decadent bourgeois culture” went hand in hand with a ‘.wolf- 
like morality’. By contrast, in the Soviet Union, any lack of respect 
for the individual was severely criticised. 
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CANADA’S WILD NORTH 


“WHERE IS WAWA?’ asked J. D. R. McCaLiumM in a Home Service 
talk. ‘It is in that corridor of rocky land on the eastern shore of Lake 
Superior. It is just over 100 flying miles from the American border 
and is accessible only by a tri-weekly train service or a daily flight 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. There is no road to Wawa. It is in 
that part of the world where the conscientious beaver overnight dams 
rivers into lakes, and the impudent black bear occasionally finds his 
way into the main street. 

‘The town has few permanent buildings. One of the few, easily the 
most permanent and by far the largest, is the hotel, which shelters the 
bank in one end of it and the drug-store or chemist’s shop in the other. 
It sits in its stucco majesty staring at the lake with lines of wooden, 
box-like shops ranged on 
its either side. I say that 
it is the most permanent, 
for the others certainly are 
not permanent. When I 
first arrived in Wawa, I 
noticed that the barber’s 
shop was across the road 
from the hotel. The next 
morning it was next door 
to the hotel. The secret 
of the mobility of these 
buildings is that they have 
no foundations and are 
built on skids, so they 
can literally queue for 
business. © 

‘The afternoon I landed 
in Wawa on a summer’s 
day three years ago, the 
town looked like a jewel 
set in the mountain ring 
around the lake. I have 
never seen anything quite 
as peaceful. The dusty, 
unpaved main street was 
just as quiet as it had 
looked to me from the air. - 
A dog crawled into the 
shade of the false front of the dry goods store; a screen door slammed 
behind a prospector emerging with a month’s supplies over his shoulder 
on his way down to his canoe by the shore; and, on the beach, mothers 
watched children paddling in the water. 

‘With the sun’s sinking behind the hills, the town woke up. The 
miners descended ina mad horde upon Wawa to be entertained—only 
they supplied most of the entertainment themselves. The majority of 
them crowded the bar of the hotel to consume ale until midnight, while 
a few of them filed into the tin shack next door, called the Wawa 
Theatre, to see a western movie. 

‘In the middle of the evening, when the rumbling conversation 
had risen to a roar, a tall, sandy-haired, jack-booted prospector, who 
looked as though he had been torn from a page of Robert Service, 
staggered. over to my table. Without waiting for an invitation—because 
there are few formalities in Wawa—he pulled up a chair. For five 
minutes he intently sprayed tall tales in my direction, and for five 
minutes I played my attention in his. His four-day growth of beard, his 
faded breeches, his faded neckerchief, and his faded eyes blended with 
his hoarse, whiskey-smelling voice, and lent to my credulity when he 
spoke of his discovery of a great lode of zinc at the end of the lake. 
With his finger as a pen and a puddle of beer as his ink, he drew a map 
on the table-top, and when he promised me a share in his mine, I 
succumbed and bought him a beer. 

‘That night the camp on the ridge was its usual rowdy self. One 
did not have to enter any of the bunk-houses to guess what was going 
on. There was a blending of the rattle of dice with the tuneless wailing 
of mouth organs and a drunken voice singing a cowboy song. Inside, 


Dutch windmills: 
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‘national symbol—and national problem’ 
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men sold three-dollar whiskey for ten dollars, adding a dollar to the 
price by the hour, while others staked a month’ s pay on one roll of 
the dice. That night, too, one of the miners, slowly making his way 
down a darkened bunkhouse corridor, was stabbed five times in the neck. 
Fortunately, the man did not die. Several months later, he had recovered 
enough to give evidence against his attacker, whose only defence was:, 
“Tm sorry—it was so dark, I mistook him for someone else ”’’. 


FRIENDS OF THE DUTCH WINDMILLS 


* About 9,000 windmills have disappeared from Holland’, said Cyr 
SHaps in ‘ The Eye-witness’, ‘and today only 1,200 remain. In the 
days when steam-power and electricity were unheard of, the windmill 
was an inseparable part 
of the Dutch landscape 
—a source of inspiration 
for the poet and the artist, 
besides meaning work and 
prosperity for thousands. 
It ground the corn and 
spices, sawed the wood, 
and, most important of 
all, it was used for drain- 
ing the land in the cease- 
less struggle against Hol- 
land’s greatest enemy— 
water. 

“Every town and village 
had, its own windmills, 
sometimes dozens of them, 
and many were fine ex- 
amples of craftsmanship. 
The Dutch windmills are 
a national symbol, and yet 
at the same time they have 
become a national prob- 
lem. They could not keep 
pace with technical pro- 
gress and most of them 
fell into disuse and were 
pulled down. Those that 
remain today are finding 
it difficult to justify their existence, and often they have no other 
function than to attract tourists. 

‘However, the windmill has a number of powerful friends, and chief 
among them is the Society for the Preservation of Windmills, and they 
are doing all they can to save them. Then, quite recently, the possibility 
arose of giving the windmills a new lease of life by making them 
serve a double purpose. Experiments were made to use the mills as 
electricity generators. Tests were carried out in a mill near the university 
town of Leiden—the town, by the way, where Rembrandt’s father was a 
miller. The results were so successful that a foundation was formed to 
concern itself with converting as many windmills as possible all over 
the country into miniature power stations ’. 


HOW TO FEED BIRDS 

‘If your idea of feeding birds is to put out the bread-crumbs and call 
‘it a day, you have made a start but that is all’, observed C. A. Norris 
in ‘ Open Air’. ‘ Bread-crumbs and odd bits of crust are certainly very 
welcome, but I must issue a word of warning. Once the breeding season 
has started, bread should not be given. If bread is given it can become 
a pretty solid piece of dough by the time the parent birds have regurgi- 
tated it and given it to their young. This solid ball of dough can be 
quite enough to choke a young nestling. So I should say no more 
bread-crumbs after the end of March. The other easy form of food to 
put out is fat: any odd scrap of fat, bits of bacon rind, the trimmings 
off fat mutton chops (if you have any! ), cheese-rind, remnants of suet, 
the scrapings from the meat tin, in fact almost anything of a fatty 
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nature. This sort of food is much loved by the great-tits and blue- 
tits, not to mention their cousins the coal-tits and marsh-tits. Again a 
word of warning: if you want the small blue-tits to have this food, do 
not put it on the ground where starlings and house sparrows and dogs 
and even rats can get it—they do not need any encouragement—but 
hang the food up from a tree. Another quite sound idea for the titmice 
is to leave up old coconuts and put any odd bits of food in the shells. 
Incidentally coconuts, when you can get them, are perfectly safe as 
food for these birds. Most of the bird seeds sold in the shops will 
prove popular to one or other of the finches, nuts of many kinds will 
attract a variety, from woodpeckers—the great spotted woodpecker 
loves almonds—to the hawfinch who has a special weakness for cherry 
and plum stones ’. 


THE COLLAPSE OF ‘LOVERS’ STEPS’ 

‘The Municipality of Rome’, said CHRISTOPHER-SERPELL in ‘ Radio 
Newsreel ’ recently, ‘is having a rough time at the hands of the press 
at the moment as the result of the sudden collapse of a public monu- 
ment, sometimes called “ Lovers’ 
Steps’. This ornamental staircase, like 
the more famous Spanish Steps which 
it supplements, was constructed during 
the eighteenth century to mask the 
precipitous sides of a spur of the 
Pincian Hill, one of those abrupt 
changes of level which are so typical of 
the Roman city landscape. 

‘At the end of last week the main 
flight of this stairway, constructed of 
some fifty ten-foot blocks of travertin 
stone, suddenly gave way and crashed 
to the foot of the cliff which was con- 
cealed beneath it, knocking a large hole 
in the walls of a convent school situated 
at the foot of the steps. Fortunately, 
the danger had been noticed a few 
hours beforehand, the school had been 
evacuated, and the steps barred to the 
public, so there were no casualties, 

‘Immediately after the collapse of 
the Lovers’ Steps, so called because of 
their retired and romantic character, the 
Mayor of Rome announced that the 
Municipality accepted no responsibility 
for the accident. It was due, he said, 
to illegal building and excavation work 
going on in a side street at the foot of 
the cliff, and the persons who were 
engaging in this constructional work 
had omitted to obtain a licence, so that they would be held responsible. 

“This statement by the Mayor of Rome did not placate the press. 
Here is the comment of one of the most conservative and dignified 
of the Rome morning newspapers, J] Messagero: “The Mayor’s 
declaration does not satisfy us, and still less will it satisfy the people of 
Rome. Instead it will provoke the question ‘Is absolutely anything 
possible in Rome?’ Is it possible, in other words, that a private 
individual can start constructional work on his own account, not on 
the city’s outskirts but in Spanish Square in the very heart of Rome, 
without anybody knowing anything about it? It is a fact that nobody 
took any notice; not the policemen who are always on the watch to 
inflict fines on the loving couples caught kissing or holding hands on 
the very staircase which was thus being undermined; not the Borough 
Surveyor, and not any other citizen. It may be replied”, the news- 
paper continues, “that no one would have thought they would have 
begun building without a permit. That is hardly a germane remark 
in a city where every artist who wants to sit sketching in the sun is 
now being accosted by a policeman to demand whether he has a licence 
to occupy the public ground; in a city where every shop-keeper is visited 
thirty times a month to’ check whether he has paid all his rates, taxes 
and licences, etc.; in a city where a hut, constructed without a permit 
by a homeless vagabond, is reported without loss of a minute ”. 

“Such attacks as this in J] Messagero have their importance because 
Rome will hold its nunicipal elections later this spring. The present 
local administration is Christian Democrat, like the present government 
of Italy. But the issue of the coming elections in Rome is by no means 


Footprint of primeval man_in the cave at Toirano: it is nine 
inches long 
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a foregone conclusion, and a change over to, for instance, a left-wing 


administration in the capital of Italy would have considerable national 
and international repercussions ’. - 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE SANDS OF TIME = 
A plaster cast of a footprint dating back to primeval times was brought 


to Britain recently by an Italian professor, who found the original - 


impression deep in a cave in northern Italy, near the village of Toirano. 
It is on view now at the Natural History Museum in an exhibition 
called ‘ The Story of the Evolution of Man’. 

“It is difficult’, said Dr. KENNETH OAKLEY in a talk in ‘ The Eye- 
witness ’, “to imagine anything corresponding more literally to “ foot- 
prints in the sands of time ” than those discovered in the mud on the 
floor of this cave in the Ligurian Alps, which had not been entered by 
man for at least 15,000 years, probably 50,000. 

‘The footprints show some features which are rather uncommon in 


the feet of modern men: they are large and broad and all the toes 


appear strong and splayed out. The big toe appears to have been 
flexible, but no more than in many of 
us. I do not think that a modern shoe 
store would have much difficulty in 


alive today. But it has been pointed out 
that the footprints agree most closely 
with those of some of the tribesmen of 
New Caledonia, whose foot bones have 
certain features in common with the 
fossil foot bones of the so-called 
Neanderthal Man. 

‘The fossil footprints came to be 
discovered in this way: some guides 
who earn part of their living by taking 
visitors to the caves near Toirano 
noticed that at the end of a recess in 
one of the caves there was a small hole 
in a wall of stalagmite. When they held 
a lighted candle near this tiny hole the 
draught blew out the flame, and they 
decided to blast an-opening in the wall 
with dynamite. The result was the dis- 
covery of an entirely unknown part of 
the cave, with branching corridors more 
than 300 yards into the mountain. In 
places they found the cave floor was 
littered with bones of cave-bear. There 
were claw scratches on the walls and 
prints of bear paws on the muddy floor. 
To their amazement the guides saw 
human footprints too, which, like the spoor of the bear, had been 
fossilised. Italian archaeologists and geologists were quick to investigate 
the discovery, and plaster casts of some of the footprints were brought 
to the Natural History Museum by Baron A. C. Blanc, of the University 
of Rome. 3 

‘It is unlikely that the men who left their footprints in the cave 
actually lived there. The so-called cave-men of the Ice Age usually 
lived at the entrance to a cave or at the foot of a cliff under an overhang 
of rock, but never, as far as we know, in the dim recesses of rambling 
caverns. The Toirano cave was at one time a den of cave-bears; 
probably the Stone Age hunters entered the cave and killed the bears 
during their hibernation. The hunters left none of their implements or 
equipment in the cave, which is a pity, but they did leave other traces, 
besides the footprints. For example, at one point their was a sooty 
handprint on the wall; in the innermost chamber there were little heaps 
of charcoal, apparently where torches had been stuck in the clay floor 
and allowed to burn out. In this same part of the cave there were 
circular patches of mud sticking to the wall as though balls of clay 


By courtesy of Baron Blanc 


had been hurled at it. Perhaps mud-slinging was a ritual or game in 
those days. ! 


‘The footprints are still being studied by scientists in Italy, France 
and in this country. We cannot yet be. certain whether they belong to 
the extinct Neanderthal Man, or to the Cro-Magnon race of modern 
men who succeeded them. We are inclined to think that the footprints 
found in the Toirano cave are those of Neanderthal Man. If these are 
Neanderthal footprints, they are the only ones known’. 


supplying shoes to fit the feet of the 
men of the Toirano cave if they were - 
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‘The Place of Personality 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


ISTORY—so far as it is concerned with personality— 
appears to be the most uncertain of studies: not a store 
house of truth, but a repository of errors and misunderstand- 
ings. Far from being an exact science, it is a body of 
opinions, rumours and hearsay, pitted by forgetfulness and bloated by 
invention. But—let us keep our sense of proportion. Dealing as it does 
with the experience of human beings in action, could it be reasonably 
hoped that history would be any more scientific or intelligible than the 
material with which it is concerned? The human brain is the best 
instrument of the kind we know; but it is not a perfect instrument. The 
average performance of the average machine is at best very uneven. 


Is There a Recurring Pattern? 

So history, which deals with human beings in the first place—and 
depends entirely on them for its transmission—could hardly be expected 
to provide material for scientific conclusions. Yet that is just what 
human beings, with crowning illogicality, seem to expect of it. In fact, 
history can only be interpreted so as to yield general laws—like the 
laws of nature so much cried up in the eighteenth century—if the 
human element is largely eliminated. Over immensely long epochs it is 
occasionally possible to detect what appear to be recurrences and 
repetitions of the pattern—from which you can deduce a law—but these 
can be seen only if the human lives which originally formed the living 
substance of history are so very far away that they resemble nothing 
more human than the lines of a graph. Such expressions as ‘ the laws 
of history’ or ‘ the logic of history’ are to me extremely suspect. There 
may be some logic, there may be laws, outside and beyond our com- 
prehension; but I cannot feel that the quality or the quantity of the 
historical evidence available to us give any reason to suppose that we 
have enough material to find them out. The pattern of history that 
philosophers, economists and historians have claimed, from time to 
time, to detect, may be no more than the beliefs and hopes they saw 


- reflected in the age they lived in. Many of their speculations—on 


historical evolution or the laws of history—are in themselves valuable, 
learned; and profound, but as a working basis on which to conduct the 
further experiences of mankind they will not do. 

There has been confusion, too, about the nature and function of 
history because of the growth of the idea that history—or the writing 
of history—belonged. to the sciences and not to the arts. ‘ History is a 
science’ was a famous dictum of the later nineteenth century. What 
historians really meant by this was that historical research was a science. 
They meant that historical research should be approached with the same 
technical experience, integrity and exactitude that is brought to scientific 
research, and that the material discovered should then be presented in 
the same manner. No one can quarrel with that. But it is dangerous to 
take a further step and to assume that because historians have learnt 
to work in a more scientific spirit they can make the same kind of exact 
deductions from their material that scientists can make from theirs. 

To say that water consists of two parts of hydrogen to one part of 
oxygen is a statement of an entirely different nature from the statement 
that the causes of the Hundred Years War were two parts economic and 
only one part dynastic. The first can be demonstrated, the second 
can only be argued. It is a matter of opinion. You cannot demonstrate, 
you cannot conduct experiments with historical material. You cannot 
see what happens if you put in or leave out one ingredient or another. 
You cannot say: ‘Let us put off the discovery of America for a 
hundred years and run through the sixteenth century again without it’. 
Or ‘ Let’s try how the last years of the Roman republic work out if we 
eliminate Julius Caesar’. Because we cannot conduct simple experi- 
ments of this kind, because we cannot analyse and dissect and separate 
the different elements—and put fragments of time under the microscope 
—we have no really certain method of proving or disproving anything. 


All historians can do, really, is to set their own experience, knowledge 


and intelligence to work on some fragmentary evidence. This being so, 
it is not surprising that the causes of the Hundred Years War, the 
French Revolution or the Reformation, although analysed from time to 


time with great skill and integrity, always come out rather different. 

What has this got to do with personality-and history? Just this: 
that, inaccurate and mistaken as our ideas about individuals may be, we 
can at least be sure that those individuals did exist—or existed inde- 
pendent of our ideas about them. This is more than can be said of 
trends and movements, which are abstractions, not concrete things like 
human beings. To place events in a series and label them as a trend—or 
even a social conflict—is to make a very big deduction. It means you 
are deducing that certain events are related to each other and that they 
arose from certain causes; causes which in turn we deduce from other 
events, and label ‘ social discontent’ or ‘ economic change ’. But there is 
no absolute certainty: they may have arisen from quite different causes 
invisible to, or undiscovered by, us. The old romantic emphasis on the 
individual in history—and more especially on the great men and the 
significance of personality—has been condemned as unscientific. And 
so it is. But this verdict seems to rest on an idea that other kinds of 
history are scientific. Is there in fact much difference? Interpretations 
of history in which the human element is reduced to a minimum may 
be just as misleading. 

Do not mistake me. I am not so violent a heretic about historical 
thinking as to deny that there are many powerful elements in history 
which have nothing directly to do with individuals and that they are 
revealed, and only revealed, by careful study and reasoned deduction. 
There are social and economic revolutions and evolutions whose true 
eauses were. not understood at the time and before which individuals 
seem insignificant and helpless. The price revolution of the sixteenth 
century was a more compelling force than the personality of Charles V 
or the influence of Luther or Loyola. The Roman Empire of the west 
did not fall because Heliogabalus and a score of others were utterly 
deplorable rulers, but because of social sterility within and population 
pressure from without. 


Deductions and their Dangers 

I am not denying the existence of these massive pressures in history; 
I am merely saying that our knowledge of them is as fragmentary as 
our knowledge of individuals and our interpretation of them is even 
more subject to our own particular prejudices of time and place. We 
do not arrive at knowledge of the existence of Henry VIII by deduc- 
tion; we do arrive at knowledge of the effects of the introduction of 
Peruvian silver on European economy by deduction. The deduction may 
be perfectly correct, as it no doubt is in this instance. On the other hand 
it may not. All sorts of sweeping statements have been made on the 
causes and effects of the Industrial Revolution in England, and these 
used to be given, and sometimes still are, almost as though they were 
facts. But, looking at the evidence from a somewhat different angle, 
some recent economic historians have seen cause to modify these deduc- 
tions very considerably. Can a low standard of living be justly deduced 
—as it was—from the cheap cotton clothing hanging on the washing- 
lines of working-class housewives in the early nineteenth century? But 
woollen clothes are not usually hung on washing lines—by the frugal 
housewife anyway—and the change-over from less washable woollens 
to more washable cotton fabrics may represent a rising rather than a 
declining standard. Again, remarkable deductions may be made from 
sudden increases of population, but the historians may have missed— 
or may simply not be in a position to know—some vital point: as that, 
owing to the lifting of a religious taboo or a social regulation, the 
average age for marriage had altered. The steep rise in population in 
the later eighteenth century was at first assumed to be the outcome of 
a rising birth rate. Subsequent enquiry has shown it to be the outcome 
of a falling death rate. The deductions to be made from the first are 
quite different from the deductions to be made from the second. 

But-faulty and changeable as our ideas about them may be, there are 
these great upheavals, changes and movements which far transcend in 
importance the significance of the single human being. Even so you 
cannot wholly rule out the influence of the individual. He may be 
powerless to turn the course of history but he can often modify it—or 
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add some unexpected element to it. Burke said that a military despot 
would arise as the outcome of the Frenct Revolution and he was making 
a fairly safe prediction when he said it, for human -beings do react in 
approximately the same way to the same sort of situation and there 
were parallels in history. But the fact that the despot turned out to be 
Napoleon Bonaparte was beyond the compass of Burke’s foresight. The 
conquest of half Europe—or, if you prefer, the Code Napoleon—were 
not essential or inescapable results of the French Revolution: they were 
the variations which the genius, personality and special characteristics 
of Napoleon added to the theme. 

I said that the Roman Empire of the west did not fall because of 
men like Commodus and Heliogabalus. No: but we might add that its 
disintegration was postponed for considerable stretches of time by men 
like Septimius Severus, Aurelian, and Diocletian, or that its final end 
was hastened by Valentinian III; personality, as it were, thus modifying 
the march of the inevitable. Again, it is probably true that when the 
social order of Western Christendom collapsed in the sixteenth century, 
there was bound also to be a breakdown of its religious unity. But the 
characters of men like Luther, Calvin, and Knox quite evidently affected 
the nature of the religions and of the new societies which arose after this 
collapse. Things might have been different if Luther had espoused the 
cause of the poor in the Peasants War instead of denouncing their revolt 
and binding Lutheranism to the support of secular authority. And what 
.would have happened if John of Leyden, the leader of the extreme left 
wing, who headed the Anabaptist insurrection at Munster, had com- 
bined the intellect of Karl Marx with the capacity for leadership of 
Brigham Young? Might he have established at Munster a small 
theocratic state as influential and as important in European history as 
that established by Calvin at Geneva? Only in his case it would have 
been based on community of property and plural marriage—a sort of 
Communist Salt Lake City. It is an interesting speculation. But then 
John of Leyden appears to have degenerated into an unbalanced 
megalomaniac. So the fall of the short-lived Anabaptist republic at 
Munster in effect shattered the influence of one of the most formidable 
and original religious movements Europe has ever seen. 

How far human personality has had an important part to play in 
history is of course a matter of personal belief rather than of categorical 
statement. I believe that it has; others do not. History is fundamentally 
material for argument, rather than conclusions. But I do maintain that 
to think of history without great men—with all personality reduced to 
anonymity—throws out its proportions without giving us compensating 
certainties of any kind. For one thing, if you think of history without 
great men you very soon begin to think of it without men at all. Some 
modern teaching tries to avoid the great men and the over-emphasis 
on kings and queens which used to be a feature of history teaching, by 
directing the young student’s attention instead to the ‘ typical peasant’ 
or the ‘merchant of such or such a place’. I think this does represent 
a valiant attempt to retain the importance of the human being in 
history while playing down the exaggerated significance of those rare 
ones whose actual names and personalities have left a mark. But it has 


Architecture in 


By GRAEME 


IFTY years ago nobody outside Sweden would have looked 

twice at Swedish architecture*, but today we cannot fail to do 

so; what is this architecture like, and what has ‘happened to 

bring this about? The most important and the safest generalisa- 
tion one can make about contemporary Swedish architecture and design 
generally is that it is an architecture of the high average. At its best 
it has a dry beauty (for dryness is a quality not only of the Swedish 
air and licensing system) and this beauty is lyrical rather than dramatic. 
Often it has a grave and wistful charm. These qualities, moreover, have 
been achieved more by means of, than in spite of, the use of modern 
techniques, machine production and prefabrication. 

Some of these qualities, of course, and others the Swedes do not 
possess, can be seen today in recent architecture and design in, for 
instance, Prague or Zurich, and are, therefore, not a Swedish national 
peculiarity; but any all-round appreciation and criticism of Sweden’s 


dangers. For it takes a very powerful effort of historical imagination to 
endow faceless, anonymous figures—the children in the coal mines, the 
peasants of Touraine—with any semblance of individual reality. The 
crowd becomes a dummy crowd, the typical figure no figure at all. 
History consists of the human experience of many millions of people 
—not typical people, but individual people—peasants, merchants, 
housewives, soldiers, craftsmen, statesmen—each of whom lived and 
felt as only he could live and feel. The first step towards fully recog- 


_nising this common factor between the dead and us, is to feel it about 


a single individual. It is much easier to recoguise the fellow humanity 
in a reasonably well-defined and well-recorded personality than in a 
nameless ‘typical’ figure, or in a crowd. I am a most passionate 
believer in the importance, if you study history at all, of grasping the 
humanity of all the inhabitants of the past. But I think the best way— 
and possibly the only way to do it—is to start with the known before 
exercising the historical imagination on the anonymous unknown. 
Judged against the span of the centuries—certainly judged against 
eternity—the single human being is infinitesimal, and what he can do 
is no great matter. But after all—history is a temporal study—its 
natural measure is not in terms of millennia but of human lives. The 
difference that the individual can make—the modification that he can 


effect on the course of events—may be very considerable indeed ~ 


measured within the smaller compass of the human life—and human 
life is, after all, the measurement of time within which we live and 
which we best understand. $ 

History, looked at as the experience of individuals; shows us every 
kind of person in every kind of situation. Perhaps we add so much to 
these fragmentary figures that they end up no more real than characters 
of fiction, so that it might legitimately be asked, ‘ Why go to history 
for the study of human nature? Why not find it among the masters 
—in Shakespeare or Tolstoy? ’ What has Anne Boleyn got over Anna 
Karenina or the Emperor Franz Joseph over King Lear? Anna and 
Lear are each a good deal more impressive as works of art. They are 
there before us as their creators made them—having no other existence. 
Your historic personality is a jumble of fragments, recorded sayings, 
contemporary descriptions, some written works perhaps, a huge accretion 
of legend—something utterly uncertain—material for argument only. 

But that is the real interest of the problem. The creating has not 
been done for us; we have to enter into this fragmentary creature and 
think its thoughts again—if we can. But the effort itself is an adventure 
in thought, perhaps an education. An education in what? In experience, 
in the human heart, ultimately I think in morality. That, rather than 
political education, seems to me the significance of the study of history. 
And when I say, in the most old-fashioned way in the world, that the 
study of history belongs to the moral sciences, I do not mean that it 
demonstrates the triumph of good over evil or right over wrong. In 
itself it demonstrates nothing, or nothing certain. But the vast mass of 
tantalising fragments which we call history lays open to us, as nothing 
else can, the variety of human experience, and the tenacity and resilience 
of the human mind.—Home,Service 


a Welfare State 


SHANKLAND 


recent architecture must be in terms, not only of technical and social 
achievement, but of her national character and cultural traditions. 

Swedish architects themselves have selected the materials shown in 
this exhibition as representative of their work since’ 1935. What may 
not at once be obvious is the fact that the majority of the exhibits are 
of schemes commissioned or assisted by state, municipal or co-operative 
enterprises. And this really does reflect what has happened int Sweden. 
For not only is most new building for this kind of client, but, at least 
in the opinion of the Swedish architects, most of the best new building. 
Here, then, we see the architecture of the Swedish welfare state; a 
land where public finance and patronage provides for so much building 
and architecture, but whose industry, production and capital remain 
overwhelmingly in private hands. 

This is a new thing in Sweden. In 1632, we are told, Sweden hesi- 
tated before inviting foreign representatives to her King’s funeral, 


* An exhibition illustrating modern Swedish architecture is now on view at the Building Centre, London 
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nantly agrarian country until the end of the nineteenth century; but 
today over half her population of 7,000,000 are town dwellers. 

The biggest single difference between Sweden and ourselves is that 
she began to pay attention to public health, education and the quality of 
her social life in the mid-nineteenth century, that is, before her indus- 
trial revolution began. When it came, therefore, its social effects were 
less disastrous. The death rate went down and the population went up. « 
This, however, created a grave surplus population problem which was 
solved only by the swift industrialisation of the ’seventies and ’eighties. 
Then the sons and daughters of the farmers made for the towns, 
emigration fell off, and the expanding urban population was absorbed 
into the new factories. 

It was indeed a revolution. At the turn of the century, this new 
Sweden went straight into the world’s export market—timber, pulp, 
houses, matches, telephones, guns (sporting and unsporting), ball bear- 
ings, and precision machinery; products of a skilled working class and 
an efficient and newly-equipped industry. And, what is more, the 
Swedes at home, including this working class, expect the same quality 
of craftsmanship and technique in their towns and homes as in their 
exports. And, on the whole, they get it; a standard of design detailing 
and efficiency that we in Britain expect from ships or motor-bicycles. 
Much of this is explained by the fact that skilled building craftsmen in 
Sweden are among the most highly paid of all workers (which is not the 
case in Britain) and they are also among the best organised. This high 
standard extends from civil engineering to the urban gardens of Stock- 
holm’s Parks Department; from Stockholm’s beautiful Forest Cemetery 


Co-operative Society store at Trollhattan, which contains a 
restaurant and hotel 


ie fearing they would see how poor the country was. In 
1796, Mary Wollstonecraft described the Sweden of 

her day in these words: ‘The population of Sweden 

has been estimated from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000. Only 

so much land is cultivated, and that in the simplest 
manner, as is absolutely necessary to supply the neces- 

saries of life. The scattered huts that stand shivering 

on the naked rocks, braving the pitiless elements, are 
formed of logs of wood, rudely hewn. . . . Gathered 

into himself by the cold, lowering his visage to avoid 

the cutting blast, is it surprising that the churlish plea- 

sure of drinking drams takes the place of social enjoy- 

z ment amongst the poor, especially if we take into 
= account that they mostly live on high-seasoned pro- 
visions and rye bread? ’. Sweden remained a predomi- 


Flats at Gréndal, built in 1946 on a star-shaped plan which 
enables three flats to be grouped round one central staircase. Left: 
city theatre at Malmo (1944) 


to the trim shops and factories of the Swedish Co-operative 
Society. In buildings and bridges, in their detailing and 
disposition, the technology and skill of Swedish craftsmen 
have enriched and enlivened a naturally beautiful landscape. ° 
their building is often part of the beauty of the landscape. 

Sweden is a country of small communities; 128 towns 
are scattered over an area twice the size of Britain, and only 
three of them have over 100,000 people. The problems of 
urban expansion, therefore, are different from those in 
Britain, not only in scale, but also in the fact that their 
town growth absorbs land that until now has been un- 
developed and even uncultivated. Sweden’s housing problem 
is also different from ours. She has not the terrible in- 
heritance of early and mid-nineteenth-century slum housing 
and mean streets which still degrade our social life and 
clutter up our cities, and she has had no modern wars. All 
the same she has an acute housing problem, in the form of 
an absolute shortage of domestic living space. This was due, 
of course, to the rapid rate of her industrialisation and cons 
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sequent population growth: Industrialists wanted skilled labour housed 
near their factories and the workers organised to demand it. But while 
this same industrialisation also created the technical basis for the solu- 
tion of the crisis, the crisis remains. It seems that even under the most 
favourable conditions there is a lag between the building needs of a 
modern state and its ability to meet them. 

This was the situation sixty years ago, and the dynamic this situation 
created has been the force behind the progress of housing since; and in 
essence, despite. considerable building, it is the situation today. Swedish 
housing is, in finish and equipment, among the most advanced in the 
world, yet in admiring it we must’not overlook the fact, as so many 
people do, that their building costs are high and standards of space 
inside dwellings are low. The purely Swedish reasons for this are 
that every dwelling as far south as Stockholm has to be heated for 
two-thirds of the year, that walls have to be thick and windows double- 
glazed, that foundations must be excavated (owing to the depth of the 
frost) and that this excavation often has to be blasted out of rock. All 
these things push costs up and room sizes down. 


State Assistance for Housing 


Privately-financed housing came almost to a stop with the outbreak 
of the second world war, and the government intervened with wide 
measures to provide homes for lower-paid workers. Rents were frozen 
and cheap and interest-free loans were made available; as a result the 
percentage of urban housing constructed with state loans rose between 
1939 and 1946 from ten to ninety per cent., and by 1945 more housing 
was being built than before the war. It followed logically that housing 
organisations receiving this state assistance had to observe improved 
space, planning and construction standards, and in a typically Swedish 
methodical and serious fashion, pilot surveys, time studies and other 
forms of research were’ and are being undertaken to find out how this 
housing is used, in order to codify and improve standards and co- 
ordinate sizes of rooms, furniture, fittings and building components. 

Another very characteristic thing is that a large proportion of 
state assisted housing is financed and sponsored by co-operative organi- 
sations. The largest of these, the Tenants Savings Bank and Building 
Society, or more conveniently H.S.B., began, like any ‘ co-op ’, selling 
its products to its members, but in this case they were houses and flats, 
and it has now developed into the largest building enterprise in Sweden; 
a co-operative building society which builds, has its own architects and 
town-planning departments, its own marble-quarries, and factories for 
making pre-fabricated houses, joinery, kitchen equipment and building 
materials of all kinds. H.S.B. operates in every town in Sweden and has 
now largely developed into a service organisation for local authorities 
not able to undertake this kind of work themselves. In fact it does 
everything except the actual construction work, for this, throughout 
Sweden, remains in the hands of the private contractors. 

You can see almost all the different types of housing in the exhibition. 
The semi-prefabricated timber cottages, often put together by their 
owners. The architects’ own homes; beautiful and modest little wood 
and stone houses which fit their sites as closely (and in much the same 
way) as a Japanese tea pavilion fits a Japanese garden. In the denser 
central areas, the taller flats, some of which are in the form of towers 
or ‘point’ blocks (four to six flats wrapped round an artificially-lit 
central staircase and lift well), have become a new and often dramatic 
feature in the Swedish townscape (one of the first new British examples 
can be seen at Harlow New Town). All these schemes are well equipped 
—not only with extra storage space, laundries and drying rooms (usually 
in the basement), nursery schools and children’s play areas, but fre- 
quently with meeting halls, restaurants, steam baths, sewing rooms, 
hobby rooms and local shops for daily household needs. 

The natural and geographical character of this land has contributed 
a great deal to her architecture. It has not been ravaged as ours has 
by industrialisation. . . . The same rigours of nature and geography 
that Mary Wollstonecraft deplored, today are among Sweden’s greatest 
assets. Stockholm, for example: the glittering, fresh waters of Stock- 
holm’s rocky and tideless archipelago are a wonderful and romantic 
setting for her architecture, and perfectly solve her problem of open 
space within the city. It can never be built on, it is too extensive to 
be railed off, and costs very little to maintain. Many Stockholmers keep 
canoes, sailing boats or motor boats almost on their doorstep, and can 
be off cruising down this rambling network of island and coves after 
work in the summer evenings. During this short, hot summer, thousands 
of families emigrate in this way for as long as two months to little 
summer huts among the islands, and many offices and factories work 
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a shorter working day (making it up in the winter) to enable the 
husbands to join their families in the evenings. 

Swedish architecture began to take on a marked character of its 
own at the turn of the century. This was part of the national romantic 
and democratic movement in drama and cultural life stimulated by 
industrialisation and social struggle. This ‘national romantic’ archi- 
tecture held the field for the first twenty years of this century, pro- 
ducing, by means of a free handling of national forms in both old 
and new materials, buildings of real distinction, and the movement 
culminated in Ragnar Ostberg’s Stockholm Town Hall, finished in 1923. 
By thai date this movement was already being superseded by a short- 
lived and somewhat self-conscious neo-classic revival which held sway 
during the ’twenties and was similar in spirit and a rather negative virtue 
(although different in appearance) to our own neo-Georgian revival 
of the same period. And then, in 1930, the Stockholm Exhibition 
launched the thunderbolt of ‘ Funkis’ (functionalism, the new inter- 
national style) on the Swedish public. Under the leadership of one of 
this century’s most remarkable architects, the late Gunnar Asplund, 
Sweden’s younger architects espoused this severe, athletic and socially 
minded creature, only to find that she mellowed somewhat with 
acquaintance and really became quite -human, while her offspring, the 
buildings of the later ’thirties, had a reassuringly Swedish look. 

The outbreak of the war and Sweden’s isolated neutrality heightened 
this return to national sources of inspiration, and war-time shortages 
encouraged the use of traditional materials. During the last five years 
Swedish architecture has been torn between two conflicting trends. On 
the one hand the search for humanism has been diverted to the pursuit 
of arabesque decoration and meretricious detail; and, on the other 
hand, the search for a return to formal clarity has résulted in an 
un-Swedish crudity. Sometimes these trends may even fight each other 
in the same building. 

Since 1945 there has been a regular stream of British and other 
foreign architects and students to Sweden and a few of their ideas 
are finding root—in a new context—in this country. Some of the 
more ardent supporters of le Corbusier here, plus Corb que le Corb, 
as Professor Nikolaus Pevsner recently called them, have denounced 
pitched roofs, smaller windows or unframed structure as Swedish 
influence and a betrayal of functionalism and the ideals of the modern 
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movement. But the truth is that very few of these characteristics are. 


due to Swedish influence. Rather they result from a turning away from 
the abstract diagrammatic forms of le Corbusier and Miés van der 
Rohe, and a turning towards more national and traditional forms in 
the light of experience and popular criticism. This movement and 
discussion is going on now in architects’ offices, journals and public 
debate not only in London (where in fact the international style came 
late) but in Moscow, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Rotterdam, Prague and 
Budapest. In all these places the ‘international style’ has been sharply 
questioned. For national character, manifest in architecture as it must 
be, is something inevitably developed between the people, the architects 
and the craftsmen, and transmitted from father to son \and professor 
te student; and it is this which distinguishes between the culture of 
one nation and another—arising as it does from a nation’s different 
experiences and different conditions of life. This struggle to reject the 
clichés of formalism of denationalised architecture, seems to me a 
healthy sign, but it will be fruitful to the extent it can be tested in 
practice, when we can take it from the magazines and drawing boards 
on to the building sites. 


Popular Interest in Architecture ; 


The interest of the mass of Sweden’s citizens in the progressive 
development of their cities, in their new buildings, public as well as 
private, is both genuine and critical. It was the building of Stockholm 
Town Hall which probably first awakened this great popular interest in 
architecture, and since then, stimulated by a much wider use of the 
public architectural competition system than we have in this country,| 
most new public buildings have been born in an atmosphere of public 
polemic. This is certainly true of the Gothenburg Law Courts, the 
Linkoping Museum, and the Malmo Theatre. ; 

Sweden and its architecture is sometimes criticised for being too 
smug, dull, provincial and tidy. If it does not reach the heights (and 
depths) of Mediterranean architecture, this is as much due to its political 
and social environment as to national character and geography. The 
most severe critics of new Swedish architecture, however, are the 
Swedish architects themselves. Professor Ahrbom, head of Stockholm’s 

(continued on page 519) 
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By G. S. 


CALL it a world. One of the main features of the experience is. 


the pervading sense of being somewhere else. Our world is not 

just the objects and presences around us, but our interpretation 

of these, and our way of communicating to each other about that 
interpretation. In the kind of illness I had, the presences become oddly 
unreal; nothing feels or looks quite solid; the interpretation, on the 
other hand, becomes enormously more intensive than it is in ordinary 
life. Every word, every gesture, acquires a symbolic significance. Every- 
thing that happens becomes an omen. The pressure of awe and fear 
becomes so great that communication is almost impossible. 


“Everything Meant Something’ 

I remember a glcomy and silent hot summer day at a hospital in 
the country in England. As we sat at lunch, the thunderstorm which 
had been hanging over us oppressively all day suddenly and tremen- 
dously burst. I was sure that it had a message for me, the message of 
the thunder in Mr. Eliot’s poem: give, sympathise, control. But as I 
looked along the silent tense faces of my fellow patients at the long 
refectory table I wondered what I could give them, or they me: how 
any sort of sympathy could reach out between our sick enclosed worlds. 
As for control—one could go on eating one’s lunch in glum silence, 
which I did. We were all very silent, and, one felt, all damned. Hardly 
anybody ever addressed me directly at that hospital, but I remember 
the old Colonel, a splendid ruin of a man, looking across at me and 
muttering, ‘Why not grin and condemnation=bear it?’ Everything 
meant something, yes. When we went out for our exercise in the court- 


yard, if one walked anti-clockwise it meant one was going back and 


back over the past again: if one walked clockwise, that one was taking 
the awful risk of going on into the future; each circle forward would 
buy another day. I was not alone in this fancy. I remember a fellow 
patient from another ward, whom I met only on these walks, and he 
used to interrogate me like an advocate, and to try to break the 
complete circles of my walk in either direction. 

It is strange, looking back on it, how absolutely everything at that 
time and that place seemed wrong and ominous. When we went out to 
chapel services or to watch cricket matches, we passed through a door 
marked, ‘ This door is not to be opened on any account’. Later, when 
I was taken to another hospital in London, the little country station 
had a notice saying, ‘No goods by this line’. That, I thought, was 
because I was one of the bads. As we approached London, everything 
seemed similarly symbolic. I remember, for instance, a man sitting at 
a station, reading a weekly magazine, with a pallid face, pink-rimmed 
spectacles, and a fringe of red beard: Judas. 

This private world that I was living in, then, this private but pro- 
jected world, was one of malice and cruelty, of covert threats; but 
by taking a set of obsessive precautions—never tell a lie, never swear, 
never lose your temper, remember the moments of your life that have 
been harmless and happy—those who live in such a world can protect 
themselves, or hope they are protecting themselves, against fantastic 
dangers. I call them fantastic, but to those who are threatened by them 
they are terribly real. : 

There may, of course, remain, as there did in my case, a part of 
your mind that tells you this is all nonsense; the sick part of your mind, 
most of the time, knows better. Even so, there is still another part of 
your mind, not wholly sick, that watches what is happening to you with 
detached curiosity. There were scraps of poetry—not by any means 
obviously cheerful or encouraging scraps, by the way—running through 
my. head, that could give me at the worst, when the horrors gripped 
me, a certain sense of bravado: these lines of Empson’s*, for instance, 

Not but they die, the teasers and the dreams, 
Not but they die, 
and tell the careful flood 

To give them what they clamour for and why. 
You would not fancy where they rip to blood, 
You would not fancy 

; nor that mud 
I have heard speak that will not cake or dry... 
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_my own: age, thirty-five—the age when you realise that y, 
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And I would cling to odd other scraps, too, like the motto of some 
great Border family: Nec Spe nec Metu: neither by hope nor fear. 
For I could see, so far as I was aware then at all of my fellow patients, 
that their fear, when they yielded to it completely, made them worse, 
and that their hopes were mostly premature or ungrounded. 

Reason and curiosity help to pull you through, then. Poetic bravado 
hetps you, in an odd sinister way, even to enjoy the worst moments. 
But these, by themselves, will not save you. You need more, you need 
faith. You must cling at the worst to a feeling that this awfulness you 
are immersed in cannot be the ultimate truth. There is that which 
transcends and annuls it. You may be in the’ power of devils, but you 
need not co-operate with them. You cannot stop the nasty little voices 
nagging at you, but while they nag you can lie back, passive and 
indifferent. And you can behave as if things were normal, even if only 


“out of a spirit of courtesy and forgiveness towards those doctors, those 


nurses, those visitors, who, the sick part of your mind knows perfectly 
well, are really conspiring to torment you. Above all, I think, if you 
ever go through what I have been through, you will find that it helps 
to say the nightly and morning prayers you have perhaps laid aside 
since you were very young. You will not ‘ get through hell in a hurry’, 
certainly; but you will get through. 

It was in my London hospital that I at last began to recover. The 
ward I was in was for fairly serious cases. We could not have our own 
razors, and we handed in at night our false teeth, our toothbrushes, any 
hard object with which we might do ourselves an injury. Similarly, 
we had to sit patiently after meals while the cutlery was counted, and 
there was always a fuss if a nurse mislaid her scissors. To many patients, 
all these precautions—and the fact that we could move about the 
hospital only under escort—seemed petty and niggling. But they were 
necessary. There were many cases of extreme irrational depression, and 
a Scottish business man, quiet, solid, reserved, told me, when he was 
beginning to get better, that during his first week he had attempted to 
strangle himself in bed with his sheet. The great ambition of all of 
us, in fact, was to be transferred to the ward upstairs where you could 
have your own razor and move freely about the hospital. Our great 
fear was to be sent to the little detached ward in the grounds for really 
bad cases, called ‘ the villa’. Patients due for the convalescent ward 
and those who by their conduct seemed to be asking for ‘ the villa’ 
formed two ends of a scale; the rest of us could grade our progress, 
or retrogression, between them. 


Marks of Progress 

For those who were up, the day was a very full one. I suppose all 
the routine was a little like being back in the army or at school again. 
It was certainly a good thing to force oneself to take a full part in all 
the activities, including the voluntary ones. One lost gradually the sense 
of futile moping which so many of us, who were not suffering from 
worse things, were suffering from. I remember, for instance, a man 
who was in the next bed to me when I was a bed-patient. His doctor 
was asking him what he usually did in the evenings. Did he read, did 
he listen to the radio, did he go to the movies, did he meet some friends 
for a drink at the local? No, he usually just sat at his window and 
watched the buses go by-. . . It helps us all to feel that we are taking 
part in the affairs of a community, even if it is a community of the 
sick; it was a common mark of progress when a patient began to become 
more interested in the affairs of his fellow-patients than in his own. 

Most people in this hospital were not so ill, or in for so long, as I 
was: though some, of course, were more ill. A very typical sort of 
patient, who would usually get better in a month or two, was the man 
who had lost, for the time being, whatever sort of drive it is that keeps 
us plugging away at our daily jobs. One of my best friends was about 
sare no 
longer young and promising, and that you have done remarkably little 
with your life. He was very neat and boyish, with a perky little mous- 
tache, and was-always paying facetious compliments to the prettier 
nurses. He had been working with a firm of accountants in the city, 


* From ‘ The Gathering Storm’ (Faber), by permission of Chatto and Windus 
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he lived with his mother, he was unmarried. We discussed politics, I 
. remember, a lot, and his opening gambit was always: ‘My mother 
says . . .’ He seemed as cheerful and typical as a character in Punch. 
But he had given up his job and he had been living for weeks indoors, 
afraid to go, out into the streets in case he might meet his friends. 

The background was a sense of relative failure. Harry’s father had 
been a very successful self-made man, his early friends were forging 
ahead in business, he felt himself in a rut, though a safe one. And no 
woman had ever been in love with him . . . He talked vaguely about 
persuading some strong-minded woman to marry him for the sake 
of the security he could give her. She in turn might give him the drive 
and purpose he felt he lacked. What Harry was groping for was some- 
thing to give life significance. He was a less serious case, of course, than 
another patient, who thought he had found just that. This other patient, 
Mr. Brown, was a handsome and strenuous man in the mid-fifties. 
There seemed at first very little wrong with him except an extreme 
volubility. He had an authoritative opinion on everything, and there 
were few problems he had not solved. He felt, as indeed most of us 
do, that war is a bad thing; but he had written both to Mr. Churchill 
and to Mr. Aneurin Bevan explaining this, and he fancied that the 
situation was now under control. He had an organising mind: he had 
all sorts of notions for improving the administration of the hospital, 
though these seemed to boil down in practice to the provision of a 


halma board (chess was much too difficult) for our ward. He was a 


great man for wholemeal bread, organic fertilisers, and that sort of 
thing, and wanted to chuck his job, forgo his pension, and grow his 
own food in the country. 
I suppose these were two cases illustrating opposite dangers. Most 
jobs are rather dull; most lives are full of petty frustrations. And I 
dare say we are none of us quite so interesting and important, even to 
ourselves, as we should like to. be. You need some sort of persistent 
vision of the good place, the good life, if you are to compensate for 
outer frustrations, or even to make a kind of inner sense to yourself. 
Harry’s trouble was a lack of that dream; he was a nice, kind, and 
sensitive person, but without any-sort of notion at all of what we are 
here for. Mr. Brown’s case was worse, because he thought he had the 
good life, the good place, taped. If he were running the world, every- 
thing would go just so. In religious terms, I suppose, Harry had never 
become aware that life is a mystery; Mr. Brown thought that, if it was, 
he had solved it. I used to try to lure these two friends of mine down 
to church on Sundays. Harry was eager at first—religion was perhaps 
just the tonic he needed—but one service was enough for him. Mr. 
Brown kept up a muffled conversation and sucked sweets. And yet it 
is only, I think, by consenting to our lot in a religious way, by accepting 
the idea of the daily round as something we are called to, that most of 
us can transcend today a sense of futility ‘or avoid compensating our- 
selves, like poor Mr. Brown, with growingly delusive dreams of 
grandeur. It is acceptance, in the religious sense, that can give life 
significance. Acceptance of limitation, acceptance of suffering: accept- 
ance, also, of an undeserved joy. 
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But the more ill one’s fellow patients were, the less one could know 


about them. There was one in a room by himself. I used to see him 
sometimes when I was cleaning in the morning. He would ask me if 
I -had a message for, him and if I was going to go home with him. 
Once he asked if I was Dr. Fraser. Sometimes, during the day, he would 
ask for me to go in and see him, and one day I casually asked how 
he was getting on. He had died two or three days before. That was 
what he meant by going home. There was another patient whom I was 
very sorry for too, a young man who looked like a decadent intellectual. 
He never brushed his hair, he seldom spoke, he used to sit at meals 
quite silent, his head in his hands; but he would giggle frequently, at 
some dreadful little secret joke. He did sometimes talk a little to me, 
about books. What was interesting was that his taste was for the hearty, 
the healthy, the open-air—he loved John Buchan, and ‘ Sapper’, and 
Conan Doyle. He could make no sense of Joyce or Eliot, whom he had 
tried to read; yet these writers whom he had turned from, thinking 
them morbid, were the very ones who might have helped him to under- 
stand and control the morbidity in himself. For the permanent way out 
of this kind of hell is not, I think, by looking away from it; nor by 


forgetting. There were some other lines, by Robert Graves”, that I used — 


to cling to as a sort of talisman: 
‘ So soon as ever your mazed spirit descends 

From daylight into darkness, Man, remember 
What you have suffered here in Samothrace, 
What you have suffered... . = 
To the left hand there bubbles a black spring 
Overshadowed with a great white cypress. ~ 
Avoid this spring, which is Forgetfulness; 
Though all the common rout rush down to drink, 
Avoid this spring. : 


This poor chap, I think, would have liked that spring. The world, he 
said, had defeated him. He vanished away after a week or two to the 
villa; I remember him, at our football games in the late summer, sitting 
hunched up by himself in a corner of the field, while the rest of us 
played. I wonder what has happened to him. Some do not get well. 

But most do get better. That is the thing to remember. And remem- 
ber, also, that these instructions to the Orphic adept, 

. . . Man, remember 
What you have suffered here in Samothrace, 
What you have suffered . . . : 

are not a recipe for getting out of hell: that is what to do if you want 
to become one of hell’s patriciate, one of the princes in that shadowy 
kingdom. If you want to get out, remember also what you have loved. 
The revelation of awfulness, which comes to sick minds, is not wholly 
‘a delusion. Think sometimes, when you are inclined to find life dull 
and difficult, of these hells that so many people today, more people 
than ever before in this anxious and frightened world of ours, have, at 
some stage of their lives, to go through; count the blessings even of 
routine and fatigue; and remember the mentally sick sometimes in 
your prayers.—Third Programme 
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* From Collected Poems (Cassell) 


A Letter to Posterity—VIII - 


The Woman’s Point of View 


By MARY SCRUTTON 


Y dear Posterity,—I am to give you the woman’s point of 

view. If I had done that fifty or even thirty years ago, 

I rather think you would have got some grousing. I should 

have felt I had to submit a minority report, and, like other 

minorities, I should have got tough. I probably should not have 

bothered to say anything much about the other letters in this post-bag 

except to complain that they had not said anything much about me. 

But as it is I do not feel at all like that, which is partly what I have 

to tell you. (Like Lord Beveridge and the others, I am taking it that 

you knoailialready how we are off for guns and butter, and really want 
to be told how we feel.) 

I think this is probably the first age when women have been so far 

treated as equals that they have lost their grievance—apart from born 

miseries, who would find trouble anyway. I am not saying that there is 


no injustice. But what there is is the moderate sort of injustice that you 
find between any free competitors in a free society. It is not the 
profound difference in status that feels like a difference in species. 


We are no longer like those primitive tribes where the women have a — 


different language from the men, a distinct tradition, distinct stories and 
beliefs, a whole separate culture in mute opposition to the official one. 
As an instance of this, I should like to tell you about a lot of fascinating 
conversations I had in a Maternity Hospital, where I have just been 
having a baby. I suppose he is your great-uncle Thomas, by the way. 
Out of a dozen women there, only two seemed to take the old view that 
pregnancy and labour were a burden put upon them by the wickedness 
of men. Everybody else took it as a fair price to pay for getting a 
baby. And you might think the two exceptions would be the two who 
actually had the hardest time. But no: they were simply the two 
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eldest. And they were also the only two who were full of blood-curdling 
medieval folk-lore about the whole business. It seems to me that 
women now no longer need to go in for that’sort of irrationality in 
order to prove their own importance. Instead, they have, of course, been 
admitted to a thousand mysteries from classical scholarship to engineer- 
ing. They do not have to keep dropping out of the conversation. They 
can make an honest living. And on the other hand they still have their 
own peculiarities. They still defeat Plato and those other feminists who 
would like to think of them simply as men who have accidentally come 
out the wrong shape. 


Good ‘Seconds’ 


Because of all this, there was some reason to hope that when women 
were emancipated their peculiar gifts would burst into exotic flower 
and transform everything. People expected them to stop wars, reform 
the social services, and excel men in all their new careers. In the social 
services, from Florence Nightingale to Eleanor Rathbone, they have in 
fact put in a very good job. As for stopping wars, political action o? 
that sort needs a mixture of intelligence, pugnacity, and exhibitionism 
which is rather rare in women. But it is still true that in all the other 
activities newly opened to them: there are very few women among the 
unquestionably first-rate; very few Madame Curies. Women do the 
jobs all right, but, as the universities point out rather sourly from time to 
time, they mostly get seconds. Virginia Woolf was a great writer, but 
your histories of literature will give her three stars, while Tolstoy gets 
five. Berthe Morisot painted charmingly, but she was not Cézanne. 
And so on. Some people suggest that women do not excel because they 
have been at it such a short time. I do not think so, although you, 
Posterity, will know better. 

I do not think so, because the same thing is true of many things which 
women have been free to practise for centuries, like music and even 
cooking. The original composers, like the great chefs, are usually men. 
The women are the ordinary run of fine performers. This looks as 
though we might have to say Plato was right—that women have nothing 
of their own to give to society, only an extra supply of depressingly 


. mediocre skilled workers. But this is looking at it from the traditional 


point of view, for which all excellence is the excellence of specialists. 
Women by nature and habit are not specialists. They are usually much 
better at doing six things at once than a man is. It is not surprising if 
they are worse at sticking to one. They are more conscious of the com- 
plexity of their subject and less powerful at abstracting. A woman’s 
ordinary work in a house includes, besides a score of skills which could 
be specialised, the supreme and particular skill of combining them, of 
running the whole thing harmoniously... And this skill is one which is 
needed in other jobs too, which can make the strength of an artist or a 
teacher as much as it does that of a housewife. 

I wish I could remember who it was that compared the flow of 
Virginia Woolf’s prose to the thoughts of a woman telling children a 
story, while all the time she knits a stocking and keeps an eye on the 
fire, and never forgets that there are cakes baking in the oven. That 
seems to me perfectly right. Virginia Woolf’s gift was an incredible 
power of holding together all the richness and complexity of experience. 
She could catch and record the innumerable gleamings of its surface 
without distorting it; without forcing it to fit ready-made patterns and 
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mistakes, the mistake of generalising too much is far safer, though less 
splendid, than the mistake of excessive narrowness. 

What I am trying to say has always been recognised as true in 
practical affairs, but treated as rather wicked in intellectual ones. 
Everybody sometime protests against a narrow, over-abstract view by 
saying that it is all right in theory but it will not do in practice; that 
it is too logical, too intellectual, altogether too well thought out to be 
true. But thought and reality cannot have quite separate standards. 
Theory cannot be good theory if it misrepresents the actual world. 


Many important people in the last half-century have suggested that - 


thought was something distinct from life in this way; that there was 
a nasty ultimate clash between them, and that naturally, though regret- 
tably, life was going to win. The idea lies equally behind Sartre and 
Shaw. I believe it is as mistaken as the idea that women live in a 
different world from men, and it is quite closely allied to it. Human 
thinking has two movements. There is the abstracting, critical process, 
which has always been recognised as thinking: and there is another 
process of imaginative comprehension, of comparing and balancing, 
which is more generally known as having a bit of common sense. 

I believe that discrimination has had a little too much of the lime- 
light because it is more of a man’s gift, while the other side of thought 
has had a rather more shady, suspect, unofficial existence than it should 
have done, under warning labels like ‘hunch’ and ‘knack’ and 
‘intuition’. It has been allowed to be wilder than it need have been 
because people were ashamed to take it seriously. But in the present 
age it is finding a more respectable footing. In the first place, in the 
last fifty years people have been seriously trying to present difficult 
subjects clearly without cheapening them. And here, besides men like 
Gilbert Murray and Arnold Toynbee, you can see the importance of 
an. imaginative classical scholar like Jane Harrison, of imaginative 
anthropologists like ARuth Benedict and Margaret Mead, of Beatrice 
Webb and the other women who have written on social problems. In 
the second place, the faculty by which their work is done is getting 
a more impressive place in modern psychology. The human mind is no 
longer seen as a small oasis in a shrieking wilderness. We respect the 
unconscious nowadays as the source of inspiration; we do not feel 
bound to treat all ways of thinking that are not strict proofs as vaguely 
sub-human. 

That is why I think the position of women today may interest you, 
and why I believe they have something to give to the society that has 
set them free. As we are all telling you (and I do wonder what you 
will think it sounds like), this is supposed to be a scientific age. This 
means that very few of us are scientists, but we all feel guiltily that 
we ought to be. As Dr. Bronowski says, real science needs faith and 
imagination. But what outsiders think of as science is a narrow process; 
a mysterious selecting and docketing of all the facts that could not 
naturally interest anyone, much less rouse their imagination. The con- 
sequence is that anyone with a good dreary string of statistics is readily 
supposed to know everything. Women, if they think for a minute, 
always know that nobody knows everything. Women know that in any 
statement ninety-nine hundredths of the truth has been left out; they 
may even with luck be able to recover certain bits of it. And against 
the pseudo-scientist’s depressing illusion of finality they hold the in- 
valuable truth that is known as baseless optimism—the knowledge that 


purposes. She attended to the shape of the whole, however subtle and “ there is more in human nature than ever came out of it.—Home Service 


baffling. She would never sacrifice that dazzling immediate vision for 
a diagram in black and white. It was her gift to be comprehensive. And 
I believe that to some extent that is every woman’s gift. 

Of course it is not confined to women. It is the gift of the great 
humanists, satirists and popularisers; of Fielding, Locke, Rabelais and 
Erasmus: of anybody who restores a sense of fair perspective to a 


‘world distorted into barrenness and nightmare by the obsessions of 


specialists. But it is much commoner in women, and it is often respon- 
sible for that cheerful squandering of their powers which stops them 
hitting the headlines. Do not suppose for a moment that I am saying 
nobody should specialise. You cannot have a balanced attitude with 
empty scales. People must concentrate, they must be even wildly 
thorough, in order to do some things properly. There are some subjects 
which are becoming almost impossible even to the most ferociously 
single-minded. I do myself value ‘scholarship, thorough and methodical 
scholarship, enormously. I am always deeply shocked by its absence. I 
treat it with that profound and remorseful veneration that all sinners 
feel for the virtue after which they perpetually struggle in vain. But for 
all that I do not consider it the only virtue involved in good thinking. 
We need comprehensiveness as well. And when we are going to make 


The Alembication 


We leave that shore, or any shore, good-bye 
we say and wave a hand and fix the hills 
we did not care about so much as ills 

to be embellished by some distant lie 

some day, some day; and so in anger try 

to publish to the world a fake that chills. 


But in some way unseen the distance fills 
reality with something new, a shy 
_new fact, so that the distant shore becomes 
a.most departed and most secret place 
where much more ardent worthwhile lives could blaze 
a path ahead, catch up with truth whose sums 
are always endless debt. There was a pace, 
or so it seems, now lost to these harsh days. 
DwiGHT SMITH 
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NEWS DIARY 
March 19-25 - 


Wednesday, March 19 


Committee of Ministers of Council of 
Europe meets in Paris 


General Sir Gerald Templar, High Com- 
missioner for Malaya, announces policy 
to Federal Legislative Council ~ 


Parliamentary Labour Party again adopts 
formal code of discipline abandoned in 
1946 


Thursday, March 20 


South African Supreme Court declares 
invalid Act which places Cape coloured 
voters on separate electoral list. Dr. Malan 
says the position is ‘ intolerable ’ 


French and German representatives begin 
discussions on the Saar 


House of Commons debates Budget reso- 
lutions 


Friday, March 21 


Leader of South African Opposition 
attempts to move adjournment to debate 
Dr. Malan’s statement on Supreme 
Court’s ruling 


Western Powers conclude talks about reply 
to Soviet Note on German Peace Treaty 


Ministry of Labour publishes report on 
employment of Association Football 
players 


Saturday, March 22 


Egyptian Prime Minister , sees British 
Ambassador 


H.M. the Queen sends message of sympathy 
to Government of Ceylon on death of 
Mr. Senanayake 


Forty-four persons killed when Dutch air- 
liner crashes in Germany 


Sunday, March 23 


Conference on Colombo Plan opens in 
Karachi 


More demonstrations take place in Trieste 
demanding the return of the Free Terri- 
tory to Italy 


President Truman orders survey of damage 


done by tornadoes in southern states of 
America 


Monday, March 24 


Anti-British demonstrations take place in 
Italy 


Dr. Malan makes statement on crisis in 
South Africa 


British Overseas Airways announce opening 
of first jet airliner service in world next 
May 


Tuesday, March 25 


Increased payments to be made to doctors 
under the National Health Service 


Commons debate education 


‘Delegates in Korea begin new meetings 
about exchange of prisoners 


Riots broke out in Triesfe on March 20 following demonstrations in favour of imple- An aerial view of the main st 
menting the three-power proposal, of four years ago, to return the Free Territory to last weekend swept through six 
Italy. In four days over 200 people were injured, and much damage was done to havoc. Thousands have been - 
property. The police are seen attempting to disperse the demonstrators (the banners known to have been killed a 

refer to the United Nations) followed by rain and sno 


: 


British troops dismantling barbed wire barriers in Ismailia last 
weekend as they completed the evacuation of the districts that 
have been under military occupation : 


A. Mimoun of France winning the international | 
championship at Hamilton Park, near Glasgo 


Left: a veteran motorcycle that took part in the ar 
to Brighton on Sunday—a 1903 Humber with a 


Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, who died on March 22 after a riding 
accident. Mr. Senanayake, who was sixty- 
eight, was Minister of Agriculture from 
1930 until Ceylon achieved Dominion status 
in 1947 when he became her first Prime 
Minister. Broadcasting on Saturday, Lord 
Ismay, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, said ‘ By his death our family of 
idsonia, Arkansas, after the tornado which Three members of the United Nations Commission appointed to decide nations has lost a leading statesman and we 
“the Mississippi Valley causing widespread if free elections can be held in Germany, photographed last week in in Britain have lost a firm friend. We shall 
omeless and over 200 people are so far Berlin’s Potsdamer Platz (where the three sectors meet). Left to right, always remember that he led his country 
1,000 injured. The tornado has been Mr. Antonio Mendes-Vianna of Brazil, Mr. Kristian Albertson of through its constitutional progress to full 
described as the severest in decades Iceland (Chairman) with Dr. Omar Hayat Malik of Pakistan membership of the Commonwealth’ 


General view of the opening ceremony of the Van Riebeeck Festival Fair 
at Cape Town on March 17. The fair is being organised as part of the 
tercentenary celebrations of the landing of Van Riebeeck at the Cape 


The shopping cen:re of Canterbury, Kent, which was almost completely 

destroyed by bombs during the war, is now being rebuilt. This photo- 

graph shows a view through one of the archways of the new row of 
colonnaded shops in Burgate 


IunIry running 


aturday Left: one of three London buses which are to make a goodwill tour 


of the United States, being unloaded at New York last week from the 
liner ‘ Parthia’. Watching its arrival are London’s Pearly King and 


in from Epsom 
Queen who are taking part in the tour 


-forecar 
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THE LISTENER 


Christian and Liberal Values—I 


By the Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS, Dean of St. Paul’s 


HIS talk is the first of a series on the subject of Christian 

and liberal values, and my business is to try to say what 

exactly the subject means and why it is worth talking about. 

I am rather like the examiner who is in the happy position 
of setting the questions, which he leaves to the candidates to answer 
if they can. Those who come after me will be speaking of liberal 
values and Christian values, but I do not see how I can deal with my 
subject without saying something about them. 


Whither is Society Moving? 

First, let us ask why the Jabjece is brought up. roe who thinks 
at all realises that our civilisation has undergone a very remarkable 
change during the last fifty years and also that the process of change 
is going on still. We sometimes wonder whether our civilisation will 
survive, but assuming that it will, we may more profitably wonder 
whither it is moving. What are we coming to? In other words, we 
put to ourselves the question: What are the tendencies now at work 
and how far will they take us? I do not mean that we ought to take 
up a fatalist attitude and assume that, when we have discovered what 
the tendencies and forces are, we have just to accept them and feel 
that we can do nothing about them. To take that line would be equiva- 
lent to denying that we have any freedom or responsibility. In this talk 


Party, though the decline of the party in influence is one of the 
astonishing events of this century. Liberal values, I suppose, mean 


‘ those ideals which we associate with what Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, in his 


I am taking for granted that human beings are not puppets pulled by 


strings over. which they have no control. I am assuming that we all 
believe we are persons capable of judgment and choice. It is quite 
possible that we may come to the conclusion that some of the tendencies 
now at work are bad and, in that case, we shall, I hope, do all we can 
to resist them. When I was a boy elections were spread over many 
days and I remember that when Mr. Gladstone was doing badly in one 
of his home rule elections, the conservatives said: ‘The flowing tide 
is with us’. A Liberal newspaper came out with the poster: ‘ Vote for 
Gladstone and dam the flowing tide’. I have always admired that 
sentiment—a very liberal one by the way. At any rate, it puts the 
point I want to make. We need not approve of the tendencies of the 
time. We can judge them and lend our support to them or oppose 
them according as our conscience dictates. But obviously before we 
can do this we must know what they are: we must understand them. 
I suppose the chief purpose of these talks is to throw some light on 
that problem. 

The change of which we are aware. is largely a change in values. 
This change in values is partly cause and partly effect: to some extent 
the alteration in values reflects other changes and to some extent it is 
the cause of other changes. This is a very big question, but the main 
point is that values have altered. But what do we mean by values and 
a change of values? In one sense, I should hold that values never 
change. There are absolute values which remain unaffected by what 
people think. They do not depend on public opinion. But in another 
sense, values do change: the opinion of the people at large alters about 
what is really admirable, desirable and worth while. We can see this 
process of change at work in art and personal morals, for example- 
The pictures which are admired now, at least by those who claim to 
be in the vanguard of progress, are pictures which the Victorians would 
have regarded with horror or derision. I do not say the Victorians 
would have been wrong: in morals, consider how much more highly 
the Victorians thought of the virtue of chastity, at least in women, 
than seems to be the case in many quarters today. Once again, remem- 
ber that I do not say the Victorians were wrong. I simply point out 
that there has been a change in valuation. This change extends over 
the whole area of life. It covers particularly what we may call the 
“social values ’; it has deeply affected the views which are prevalent on 
what is a good society and what is a good citizen. To put the matter 
shortly, there has been a change in the qualities of human life which 
we admire as valuable and good. 

I think it is true that this change has been especially marked in the 
two sets of values about which we are talking: liberal and Christian. 
When we say ‘liberal’, of course we do not mean simply the Liberal 


History of Europe called, The Liberal Experiment—that great period 
in our history, the nineteenth century. At that time there was a 
general conviction that liberal values and ideals were so obviously right 
that, in time, they would be adopted by the whole world and would 
bring about settled peace and growing prosperity for all. But what 
exactly were these ideals and values? I think, as we should expect, the 
fundamental belief in the liberal experiment was the value of libetty, 
and by liberty, liberals meant freedom for the individual. The successes 
of the liberal movement were most obvious in the removal, of restric- 
tions on the individual, the overthrow of oppressive systems of govern- 
ment and the establishment of freedom in religion. The more extreme, 
and perhaps: more logical, liberals regarded the state with suspicion 
and aimed at reducing government interference to the smallest possible 


limits. Herbert Spencer thought that the state was a kind of natural — 


enemy of the human person and wrote a book to prove it, entitled Man 
versus the State. Liberal philosophy naturally laid great stress on the 
value of the individual and had no sympathy with the mystical theories 
of the state: those mystical theories which exalted the state as a 
superior spiritual entity at the expense of the individual. For liberals 
thought the individual had inherent rights which no state had any 
authority to override. We still speak of the rights of man. They have 
been stated once again by the United Nations. They are a 1ceaey of 
eee 

I should be inclined to think that the change in the fortunes of 
liberalism and its values is largely due to the decline in respect for 
reason. At any rate, liberalism did believe in reason. It held that the 
average man, if properly informed, would on the whole arrive at right 
conclusions. And therefore liberalism stood for government by discus- 


sion, government by the arguing out in public of the quéstions at issue. — 


John Stuart Mill, who has been called ‘the saint of rationalism’, 
when he was a candidate for the constituency of Westminster refused 
to do anything to influence the electors except make a clear statement 
of the policy which he advocated and the reasons—and he’ got a, 
though only once. 


> \ 


Disappearance of "Polerat tons 


It followed from all this that the liberal experiment included in its 


programme the doctrine that toleration was the duty of every govern- 
ment. Only by the free and unfettered expression of opinion could 
government by discussion be achieved. We do not have to underline 
the fact that these values have disappeared altogether in many parts 
of the world and are less regarded even in those countries which still 
have a good deal of the liberal tradition. Would you say, for example, 
that government by discussion exactly describes the way in which we 
conduct our affairs? Would you agree that, much as we may approve 
of the welfare state, there has been a loss of individual responsibility ? 
I think at least there is a tendency to rely upon the state in cases where 
our fathers relied on themselves. Is there so much of sturdy independent 
thinking for ourselves as there was? Are we tending towards a regi- 
mented society which will merge us all into a mass mind? These are 
questions which I at least would like to have answered. I will leave 
the answers to. those who follow me, but I must say emphatically that 


my. own opinion is we shall go tragically wrong if we fail to preserve 


the liberal values. 

I cannot dwell here upon the Christian values and I must take 
for granted that we all know, in a general way, what they are, because 
I want to raise an important question which I hope will be answered 
in this series of talks. To put the matter in a nutshell, Christian values 
are those judgments about life which follow from the belief that_ God 
is revealed in Christ, and from the teaching of Christ about the Kingdom 
of God. The question is: Is there any real connection between liberal 
values and Christian values? We often hear it said that the values 
which we call ‘liberal’ are actually based on values which we call 
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Christian. There used to be quite a number of liberals who definitely 
claimed that their liberalism was the practical application of their. 
Christianity, and I suppose there still are some who take this view. 

; I can see very well that there are one or two points where Christianity 
- and liberalism appear to agree. The most obvious one is their respect 
for the individual. According to the Christian faith each human person 
is of quite transcendent importance. He is a potential son of God; he is 
“a person for whom Christ died; he has a destiny beyond this present 
world and, therefore, will outlast every state. It seems to me probable 
that Christianity has, to some extent, supported the liberal estimate 
of the value of persons. There is agreement, too, on the rights of man. 
No Christian could possibly support a totalitarian state which arrogated 
to itself all power and authority, even over the consciences of men. 
The early Christian martyrs died rathet than acknowledge the right 
of the Roman emperor, representing the state, to be worshipped. 
But of course there is this difference between liberalism and Christianity 
even where they appear to agree: they start from different premises. 
The Christian bases his view on his belief in God revealed in Christ, 
the liberal holds that his views are reasonable even if we have no belief 
in God. I wonder whether they really are so reasonable, and I wonder 

_ still more if the liberal values could survive at all if belief in God 

should fade out? 

But let us go a little further. When we look at history we begin 
to have doubts about the close connection between Christian values 
and liberal values. Liberalism, in the sense in which I have been using 
the term, is much more recent than Christianity. There have been 
periods when the Church was in the ascendant and‘ moulded society 
in a creative way. The Middle Ages in Europe, for example, were 

- consciously and definitely Christian. But could we agree that they 
_ were in any way liberal? It was not’ until the Christian civilisation 
of the Middle Ages began to break up that the first groping towards 
liberalism appeared. Then again, the assertion of tolerance as a value 
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was certainly not made by the Christian Church, though individual 
Christians like Milton and Locke were among the pioneers. Tolerance 
had to struggle against the opposition of most organised bodies of 
Christians. I am afraid that nearly all the churches were in favour of 
religious toleration only when they were being persecuted, but changed 
their minds when they were in power. Though the Reformation 
indirectly helped the rise of toleration, it is a mistake to suppose that 
the Reformers themselves were tolerant. There was no religious freedom 
in Geneva under Calvin. We cannot ignore the fact that some of the 
fathers of liberalism were opponents of orthodox Christianity and 
believed that their liberalism was incompatible with it. 

There is a question here which needs an answer. Was this diver- 
gence between Christianity and liberalism due to the fact that 
Christians held strongly to the view that right belief about God matters 
supremely? Is liberalism, when it is worked out to the end, a kind 
of secularism? Does liberalism logically lead to the idea that what 
a man believes about God is a purely private concern and has no 
bearing on his life in society? Or, to go a little deeper, is there not 
a profound difference between Christianity and liberalism in their 
beliefs about human nature? Liberalism takes an optimistic view and 
seems to assume the essential goodness and reasonableness of man, 
while Christianity on the other hand asserts that man needs to be 
redeemed from his sinful pride and selfishness. Because the Christian 
Gospel proclaims to all ‘ Ye must be born again ’, I do not*think it can 
be a whole-hearted ally of liberalism. 

I am glad that I do not have to answer these questions. I am sure 
that they are important and need to be considered by everyone who 


like myself has any sympathy with Christian and liberal values. I hope. 


you will think I have set a good examination paper for my colleagues 
and that you will be as interested as I shall be in hearing what they 
make of the questions. Above all, I hope you will agree that the subject 
Christian and liberal values is worth discussing —Home Service 


Mystery of Mind and Brain 

_ Sir,— His upbringing as a child and a classi- 
cal edutation may have led Sherrington to his 
mystic view of mind. A lecture by the late 
Professor Barcroft who conferred, he said, with 
Sherrington makes it probable that they wished 
to retain the soul of the Christian religion. To 
me it is strange that so great an experimenter 
and establisher of the facts concerning the action 
of the nervous system should reject the logical 
conclusion that mind is a function of the brain. 
We know that the mind of the infant develops 
as it receives sensations, and makes motor re- 
actions and memorises these in the some 
10,000,000,000 nerve cells it is endowed with; 
and that memory weakens and imbecility may 
even come about with age, so that if mind is 
not wholly dependent on brain it must slowly 
vacate it.with age. 

We know, too, that disease of the brain results 
in loss of mind, for example the madness which 
may be a result of syphilitic infection and the 
loss of speech from the lesion of a local part of 

* the brain placed on the left side of it in a right- 
handed man. We know, too, that electric shocks, 
and cutting the white matter of the temporal 
lobes of the brain, may alter personality, and 
change an irritable and dismal person into one 
contented and cheerful. 

Is there any less mystery in the brain pro- 
ducing mind, than in the spermatozoa handing 
on by means of almost infinitely little chromo- 
some particles hereditary qualities after fertilisa- 
tion of an ovum which also possesses this power. 
The spermatozoa may-be altered by X-rays, and 

; also may be kept indefinitely at a very low 

a temperature, so that it is possible that the sperm 

Pa of a genius may be kept for years, and then 

used to fertilise by artificial insemination some 


seis ae Spy 


woman when marriage has given her no child. 

Mystery lies in the sperm, no less than in the 
brain, and in. the living cell, and beyond that in 
the atom with its electrons and nucleus. By 
means of electronic devices, machines have been 
made which work out mathematical calculations 
in a few seconds which it would take weeks 
for a mathematician to do. These machines 
can memorise, and even play chess. Minute 
waves of electricity are produced in the brain, 
varying with rest and activity. The productions 
of a genius are not in his brain at one and the 
same time. At one moment he may be possessed 
with the need to open his bowels or with a sexual 
urge, and the composition of, say, a poem is not 
done at once but is thought over and when 
written down altered and improved. We see 
the trial drawing for a masterpiece in the present 
collection of Leonardo da Vinci’s works. 

From moment to moment consciousness is 
compounded of present sensations with memories 
provoked by these. We live by a never-ending 
succession of conscious states. Evolution has 
brought about brain and means of communica- 
tion by speech and so of learning. There is no 
lack of mystery in the universe as shown by the 
physicist, the astronomer and the biologist, and 
the brain is capable of investigating the mystery 
and of spreading poetry and delight. 

Yours, etc., 


Corton LEONARD HILL 


Sir,—May I be permitted to join those who 
have commented on Professor J. Z. Young’s 
Own views as expressed in his otherwise admir- 
able talk on Sir Charles Sherrington’s book Man 
on his Nature? 

Surely Professor Young’s own statement that 
‘in the light of new knowledge we need to think 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


of mental activity as no different in principle 
from heart activity or even leg activity’ is a 
contradiction in terms, for leg activity involves 
mental action in the form of conscious control, 
and even heart action, digestion, and other of the 
body’s functions normally autonomic and reflex 
in character have been rendered more or less 
completely subject to conscious mental control 
by some Eastern Yogis and the like. 


He further states: ‘It is all a matter of 
memory engrams printed on the brain’ and 
draws analogies to electronic calculating 
machines, but one wonders how he, or anyone 
else for that matter, can ever hope to account for 
conceptual thinking in purely mechanistic terms 
—1.e., of the physiological activity of the brain. 
Are we to expect machines one day that will pro- 
duce all our painting, poetry, novels, etc., by 
pressing levers marked ‘plot’, ‘characters’, 
“colour ’ and so on and shuffling them together ? 
Billions of humans have lived on this earth 
during the last few hundred years alone, each 
with brains containing (so it has been estimated) 
about ten billion nerve cells apiece. How is it, 
one may justifiably ask, then that the human 
race has produced only one Shakespeare, one 
Leonardo, one Newton, one Dante? 

Surely we should feel profoundly relieved in 
this increasingly materialistic age that Sherring- 
ton, himself a poet as well as the greatest 
authority on the workings of the brain the world 
has yet known, should have concluded after close 
on seventy years of scientific study, that there is 
something beyond the physical and material in 
human make-up—the spirit, mind, or call it 
what you will. Surely this apparent ‘ failure ’— 
as it is regarded by some—to reduce the dignity 
of the human mind and spirit to a matter of 
mere nerve cells and electrical impulses—the 
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mind rests largely where Aristotle left it 2,000 


years ago—is to the everlasting glory of this 


man of genius.—Yours, etc., 
__ Hampstead 


ALLAN CHAPPELOW 


Maintaining the Balance of Power 


Sir,—I rubbed my eyes when I read Sir Philip 


- Joubert’s broadcast on ‘ Maintaining the Balance 


of Power’ in THE LISTENER of March 20, in 


- which the speaker states that ‘ the Moors, except 


for a small dissident element, are already so 
much a part of the French nation, etc.’. 

I do not know where Sir Philip got his in- 
formation from, but having only recently returned 
from my yearly visit to Morocco, and being in 
daily touch with Moroccan affairs, I can assure 
him that ‘ dissident’ nationalism in Morocco is 
today quite as strong as it is in Tunisia, and that 
in view of the passionate antagonism of most 
Moors to the continuation of the French Pro- 
tectorate, Sir Philip’s statement that the Moors 
form ‘a part of the French nation’ is, to say the 
least, a grotesque travesty of the truth. 

I must also add that after my recent visit to 
Washington and many discussions with Ameri- 
cans in official positions, I am not under the 
impression that Americans who have studied the 


_ Moroccan problem share Sir Philip’s opinion. 


Yours, etc., . 
Barnstaple Rom LANDA 


Leonardo da Vinci Exhibition 
Sir,—John Pope-Hennessy describes the 200 

or so artistic drawings on show at the Burlington 

House Diploma Gallery as ‘the nucleus’ of this 


exhibition. Surely the central part of the exhibi- _ 


tion—the true nucleus—is formed by the plans 
and working models of Leonardo’s inventions 
such as his screw-cutting machine, his cantilever 
bridge (a distant forerunner of the Bailey bridge), 
his clock escapement, gearing, mirror-grinding 
and file-cutting apparatus, to mention only a few 
out of many. Not one of these important 
achievements has received the scantiest mention, 
let alone comment. Can it be that John Pope- 
Hennessy overlooked them altogether—or is he 
merely demonstrating that deplorable and all 
too general attitude which elevates decorative art 
and relegates useful science? Let it be known 
that Leonardo’s successes as an Engineering 
Designer are far greater contributions to the pro- 
gress of mankind than his works of art, 

beautiful as they are.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.C.2 WESTWOOD 

President, Institution of Engineering 
Draughtsmen and Designers 


What is Greatness? 

Sir,—In her talk on ‘What is Greatness?’ 
C. V. Wedgwood truly remarked that the label 
-* Great’ has stuck firmly to Catherine of Russia 
and to Frederick of Prussia, but not to Louis 
XIV. Her explanation of this difference seems 
to me decidedly flimsy. She suggested that Louis 
Jacked a certain magnetism of personality. 

I doubt that magnetism of personality has 
much, if anything, to do with the matter. I 


~ cannot remember anybody talking or writing of 


Hannibal the Great, Elizabeth the Great, Caesar 
the Great or Napoleon the Great. Making Miss 
Wedgwood an unwilling present’ of , Alexander 
and a half present of Charlemagne, I would sug- 
gest that most of those called ‘the Great’ were 
of the Very Good Plus grade of magnetic per- 
sonality, and a little below the men and woman 
of stratospheric greatness who need no title at 
all. I have no doubt that Albertus Magnus well 
deserved his title but he had a pupil called 
Aquinas who had no need of it. 

I fancy that a study of the adhesiveness of 
royal labels would provide a fruitful field for 
ingenious conjecture and sad reflections on the 


THE LISTENER 

arbitrary quality of fame. It is possible that 
kings have been labelled and remembered as the 
Fat, the Bald, the Short, the. Tall, the Good, 
the Bad, the Mad, and even the Great because 
they had to be labelled as something. Yet, there 
is still something capricious about the business. 
Of the four Williams who ‘have sat on the 
English throne, three are generally known by 
labels, but of the eight Edwards only two, and 
of these two labels, one (‘ the Peacemaker ’) came 
rapidly unstuck with the outbreak of the first 
world war. Of the eight Henrys none earned a 
label, unless ‘the Eighth’ be subtly regarded as 
a label in itself. This is wandering far from Miss 
Wedgwood’s point, but the topic is entertaining 
and perhaps some day she might turn her mind 
to it.—Yours, etc., 


Woodford Green CoLM BROGAN 


Going to Jericho 

Sir.—I was most interested to hear Miss 
Kenyon’s broadcast on ancient Jericho and to 
read your report of her talk. 

My father had a theery about the cause of 
the fall of the walls of Jericho which required 
no earthquake, and would be in accord with the 
top of the walls having fallen outwards, as Miss 
Kenyon said excavation has shown they did, and 


- would account for Rahab’s house not falling. 


The spies had reported to Joshua that the in- 
habitants of the country were terrified of the 
Israelites (Joshua 2: 24). It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that they would have been terrified when 
the host started to walk round the city on the 
first day, but when nothing happened they 
would begin to get inquisitive and watch from 
the walls. On the seventh day as the host walked 
round and round in silence the crowds may well 
have grown till nearly all the inhabitants were 
crowded on the mud walls and become more 
and more terrified. Then the trumpet blast and 
shout caused panic and they all rushed inwards 
and jumped off the walls. Action and re-action 
being equal and in opposite directions, the 
mud walls would have gone outwards, as a 
chair will slide back on a polished floor if one 
jumps off it. Rahab and her household, believ- 
ing the promise of the spies, would not have 
panicked, and her house have stood, as we are 
told it did. : ; : 

Possibly your readers and members of the 
expedition may like to consider this simple 
theory.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.19 R. H. ROHDE 


Hugh Walpole 

Sir,—To one who saw only the better side of 
Hugh Walpole, Miss Rose Macaulay’s estimate 
of him in her excellent review of Rupert Hart- 
Davis’ biography is almost as distressing as the 
obituary that startled readers of The Times in 
1941. I am in no position to dispute its truth, 
but there are one or two points that puzzle me. 

Miss Macaulay says that Walpole had no 
feeling for style. He was, of course, no stylist 
himself, but if he was really insensitive to the 
shape and sound of a sentence how was it, I 
wonder, that the prose of Virginia Woolf gave 
him such intense pleasure? 

Miss Macaulay has ample justification for 
saying that he bitterly resented hostile criticism. 
But did he really hate his ‘enémies’? In the 
notorious affair of Alroy Kear he behaved with 
some magnanimity. I remember his telling me 
the whole story, not long after Cakes and Ale 
came out. By that time his very natural indigna- 
tion must have subsided, for he spoke of 
Maugham good-humouredly, without a trace of 
bitterness. His final remark was: ‘ Willie needn’t 
have made the man physically like me’. 

Yours, etc., 


Sevenoaks CAMPBELL NAIRNE 
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‘Panzer Leader’ 


Sir,—Captain Liddell Hart is an experienced 
controversialist—but a queer one. He seems sur- 
prised that I reacted violently to his groundless 
charge that I had ‘misquoted’ Guderian, yet 
in the same letter he was himself guilty of mis- 
representing the passage in question. He asserted 
that Guderian ‘ differentiated ’ between ‘ the con- 
centration of armour, as employed at Cambrai’ 
and ‘the use of armoured forces for long-range 
strokes ’, etc. Guderian did not differentiate; on 
the contrary he linked the two sentences together 
with the conjunction ‘ Further ’. 

Apart from that, there is no sign of differ- 
entiation, which contains the idea of contrast or 
alternative, in the two sentences: concentration 
comes first; its application by long-range strokes, 
etc., follows on: the Cambrai concentration was 
exploited and developed. I summarised this in 
my words, ‘He developed it on lines suggested 
by Liddell Hart and others’. Is not that a fair 
summary ? 

Captain Liddell Hart ignores this charge of 
misinterpretation in his last letter, evidently feel- 
ing that ‘the offensive is the best line of de- 
fence’—and proceeds to boggle over a_ lost 
comma. (Gibbon’s famous jofa is not in it!) 
This comma, he claims, ‘ alters the sense’. Does 
it? Let your readers judge. Guderian wrote: ‘I 
learned from them the concentration of armour, 
as employed at the battle of Cambrai’. This I 
transcribed, leaving out the comma, for some 
unspecified but obviously dark reason, thus fully 
justifying Captain Liddell Hart’s pleasant sug- 
gestion of dishonesty in his last letter. What a 
controversialist ! 

Midway through his letter I thought to 
myself: ‘ There’s nothing for it! I must plague 
your readers by quoting the whole passage in 
full’, but as Liddell Hart has now done this 
I can safely leave it to your readers to judge 
between us. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 YouR REVIEWER 


‘Air from Other Planets’ 

Sir,—I write on a serious matter, not to criti- 
cise, but factually to rectify the concluding 
section of Michael Tippett’s ‘ Air from Other 
Planets’, which talk was the last event in the 
Third Programme’s Schonberg series. Mr. 
Tippett referred anonymously to/what he did 
not realise was a wrong report in the Musical 
Quarterly, New York, October 1951, according 
to which Schonberg had, on the occasion of 
his seventy-sixth birthday, received a letter from- 
his friend Oskar Adler warning him that the 
coming year was critical because seven and six 
add up to thirteen. 

Schonberg died on July 13, 1951, at the 
age of seventy-six, and the report implied, 
however unintentionally, that Dr. Adler’s alleged 
letter contributed indirectly to Schdénberg’s 
death. Mr. Tippett made this implication yet 
more explicit by adding, in an atmosphere which 
he had charged with emotion: ‘Poor Schén- 
berg! What a strange friend! ’ : 

With the full authority of Dr. Adler (who is 
of Schonberg’s age and is at present recovering 
from a serious illness), I wish to state emphatic- 
ally that (1) he never wrote the alleged letter; 
(2) he never, on this or any other occasion, 
warned Schonberg of anything whatsoever; (3) 
he does not, in fact, believe in numerological 
superstitions. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.24 HANS KELLER 


We regret that the review of the Archbishop of 
York’s book In an Age of Revolution appeared in 
THE LISTENER last week prematufely. The book 
is to be published on April 3. 
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A Romantic Augustan 


BASIL WILLEY on the 


ESLIE STEPHEN called Shaftesbury ‘The Matthew Arnold 
of Queen Anne’s reign’, so I have some pretext for beginning 
this talk with a quotation from Arnold. Arnold first quotes 
Burke’s scornful remark: ‘ Who now reads Bolingbroke? ” 

And then goes on to answer: ‘Far too few of us, more’s the pity! ’ 
The same question and answer might be 
applied to Shaftesbury, from whom Boling- 
broke and the eighteenth century in general 
learnt so much, but who afterwards fell into 
sad neglect. To the question ‘Who now 
reads Shaftesbury?’ we can at once reply 
that Mr. Raymond Brett* has read him, 
and read him to such good purpose that 
many others may be persuaded to follow 
his example. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of 
Shaftesbury (who will not be confused, of 
course, with his nineteenth-century name- 
sake, the philanthropic Seventh Earl), en- 
joyed a tremendous vogue in the eighteenth 
century. His celebrated book, Character- 
isticks of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times 
(first published in 1711), was read, not only 
by deists and free-thinkers, but by divines 
and philosophers, essayists and moralists of 
all complexions, and by poets and novelists 
as well. Thomson and Akenside, as Mr. 
Brett shows, fed upon him and versified 
him (often his prose needed little alteration 
to turn it into blank verse); and Pope, 
whether he read him or not, certainly drew 
upon him, through Bolingbroke, for the 
Essay on Man. His book was translated into 
French and German, and read with approval 
by Leibniz, Voltaire, Diderot, Lessing and 
Herder, and by critics in Scandinavia. 
Montesquieu called him one of the ‘ Four 
Great Poets’ (the other three, as we learn 
to our almost equal surprise, being Plato, 
Montaigne, and Malebranche). And Herder, 
who described him as ‘a virtuoso of 
humanity’, thought his Dialogue The 
Moralists almost worthy of Plato in form, 
and in content almost superior. Eleven 
editions of the Characteristicks were pub- 
lished before 1790. 

His later eclipse may be due partly to his 
own defects of thought and style, and still 
more to the great social and intellectual changes which ushered in the 
nineteenth century. In that period of revolutionary storms and romantic 
visions, the candlelight of the aristocratic Augustan flickered and went 
out. But that is not quite the,whole story, for, as Mr. Brett points out, 
Shaftesbury was really that strange hybrid, a romantic Augustan, and 
one reason for his decline was simply that others, notably Kant and 
Coleridge, did his work after him and did it more thoroughly and pro- 
foundly: Kant indeed knew and valued Shaftesbury, who in Germany 
generally was regarded as a harbinger of romanticism. But at home we 
find (to quote Mr. Brett) ‘the supreme irony whereby later writers 
amongst his own countrymen, such as Coleridge, appeared to know 
nothing of his work and yet were only too ready to welcome his ideas 
in the more sophisticated form given them by German philosophy ’. 

It may help us to appreciate Shaftesbury’s services to his own 
century if we pursue a little further the parallel with Matthew Arnold. 
Both preached sweetness and light, culture, taste and liberal religion 
to a generation divided into factions and sects, and deluded on the one 
hand by superstition and on the other by ‘enthusiasm’. Both wrote 
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The Third Earl of Shaftesbury 


Third Earl of Shaftesbury . 


from a European standpoint, and deplored our island-provinciality; 
they both hated materialism and unbelief, both also hated protestant 
dissent; both of them disliked metaphysics, and held that a truly 
cultivated man, a man of sound taste and flexible mind, was preferable 
to a formal scholar; both saw in Hellenism the best antidote to the 

distempers of their times; both advocated 
the ‘free play of mind’ upon all topics, 
especially upon stock notions and inveterate 
prejudices; both alike employed raillery or 
banter as a weapon against solemn or pre- 
tentious humbug; both wrote with an air of 
candour and good breeding; both earned the 
epithet ‘ elegant’. Naturally they use differ- 
ent terms: Shaftesbury speaks of taste or 
virtu where Arnold speaks of culture or the 
spirit of criticism; Shaftesbury’s ‘ gentle- 
men” or ‘polished part of mankind’ be- 
come Arnold’s ‘ barbarians’; ‘the vulgar’ 
become ‘ philistines’ and ‘ populace’; ‘ en- 
thusiasm ” becomes ‘ nonconformity ’ or ‘ the 
dissidence of dissent’; and Shaftesbury’s 
‘nature’ becomes Arnold’s ‘ stream of ten- 
dency ’. Below the surface, of course, they 
differed greatly; Shaftesbury was not a poet, 
and he had not a trace of Arnold’s romantic 
Weltschmerz or nostalgia. And it is prob- 
ably true that Shaftesbury’s moral, religious 
and aesthetic gospel fell upon richer soil 
than Arnold’s. Why were so many ready to 
listen to him? 

Shaftesbury had three main bugbears, and 
they were those of his own time—those 
which most of his contemporaries wished to 
see exorcised. These were atheism, typified 
for him by Hobbes; superstition, represented 
mainly by the Roman Catholic Church, but 
also by a good deal of Protestant orthodoxy; 
and enthusiasm, represented in glaring 

colours by the refugee French ‘ prophets’ 
of his day, but in a wider sense by the 
puritan dissenters in general. Two aims he 
had specially-at heart, and neither could be 
reached in isolation from the other: he 
wished to purify religion from all that was 
irrational and therefore unacceptable to a 
polite and learned age, and he wished to 
‘inculcate better taste in the art of living, 
and a greater confidence in human nature. 
Hobbes and orthodox Christianity both blocked his path, though from 
opposite sides: Hobbes, because his ‘ natural man’ was a selfish indi- 
vidualist, only to be artificially disciplined by a tyranny highly repugnant 
to Shaftesbury’s Whig instincts; orthodoxy, because it also taught man’s 
natural depravity, but this time in order to exalt the need for a super- 
natural redemption, for the means of grace (i.e. the Church), and for 
a future state of rewards and punishments. 

Shaftesbury, therefore, like the Cambridge Platonists whom he 
admired and followed, found true religion and morality (as he con- 
ceived them) ground between the upper and nether millstones of 
infidelity and orthodoxy, and the only way to save them, in his view, 
was to substitute ‘The Supreme Being’ for Jehovah, and to depict 
man, not as a rapacious or fallen creature, but as a being naturally 
disposed towards goodness, beauty and sociable living. It is significant 
that his first published work was an edition of Benjamin Whichcote’s 
Sermons (1698). In the Introduction to this book, after deploring the 
unchristian quarrels of.so-called Christians, he lays the blame for them 
first upon Hobbes, who had allowed man less “\Good-nature’ than the 


* The Third Earl of Shaftesbury: A Study in Eighteenth-century Literary Theory. By R. L. Brett. Hutchinson, 15s. 
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ie beasts, and next upon those who had built religion upon the ruin of 


the natural virtues—‘ as if Good-nature and religion were enemies ’. He 
praises the Cambridge Platonist for exhibiting a godlike temper through 
“the time of the late great troubles ’, and for claiming that man’s nature 
is ‘not so untoward but that it contains a secret sympathy with virtue 
and honesty ’. 


Nature as a Harmonious Order 

In all Shaftesbury’s thinking the ruling idea is that of nature as a 

harmonious and beautiful order proclaiming its divine Original; for 

~nature in this sense, which includes both the physical and moral, worlds, 
he felt both religious reverence and aesthetic appreciation. Nature for 
Shaftesbury, as for the deists of his time, was the great, the unanswer- 
able evidence of God’s existence, wisdom, goodness and power; her 
evidence, unlike that of so-called ‘ revealed’ religion, aroused no doubts 
or controversies; the stars in their courses uttered forth with glorious 
voice, to all who had reason’s ear, that the hand that made them was 
divine. Shaftesbury, finding God thus in nature, would have nothing 
to do with the Hebrew Jehovah, who ordered the sacrifice of Isaac, sanc- 

_ tioned the campaign of Joshua, and found David a man after his own 
heart. Nor could he accept a God who wills or tolerates evil, and allows 
innocence to suffer in atonement for guilt. His God must be one in 
whom is no darkness at all, who is, in fact, as he says, the best-natured 
being in the world. Nor could he accept the evidence of miracles, upon 
which orthodoxy laid such stress. Since the true revelation was precisely 
the unbroken harmony of natural law, how could we base our faith 
upon alleged infractions of that law? Are we to believe, he asks, that 
“the world is a mere accident if it proceeds in course, but an effect of 
wisdom if it runs mad? ’ 

Virtue in man, moreover, is a reproduction of the harmony, order 
and proportion which we find in the cosmos. We have within us a 
faculty which Shaftesbury calls the moral sense, a faculty allied to 
reason but in its intuitive action more akin to feeling, whereby we 
recognise and love the highest when we see it. It is a faculty almost 
indistinguishable from the aesthetic sense whereby we recognise and 
approve the beautiful, for we recognise the good by its beauty. A 
virtuous man is a ‘ virtuoso’, a connoisseur in the art of living; he is 
virtuous, not through fear of hell or hope of heaven, but by taste and 
inclination; a good man is a rational being who makes virtue the 
object, not only of duty, but of his affections. Goodness in living, like 
good taste in the arts, can be improved by training, but it comes 
naturally to us—the ‘natural’ affections being precisely those which 
lead us into loving and sociable relations with mankind. All this may 
seem to us a view through rose-coloured spectacles, and indeed 
Shaftesbury’s resolute optimism averts its ken from half of human fate; 
to the problem of evil he can only answer, like Pope: 

All discord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good. 

But Mr. Brett has more to say of him. He calls his book ‘ A Study 
in Eighteenth-century Literary Theory’, and, though he deals at large 
with Shaftesbury’s religious and moral teaching, he lays most stress 
upon his services to aesthetic theory, presenting him finally as a true 
precursor of Kant and Coleridge. He sees Shaftesbury as an Augustan 
Platonist, that is, as one committed to the support of a world-view 
opposed to that of his own age, an age ‘dominated by the thought of 

- Hobbes, Locke and Newton’. Turning with distaste from the cold 
inanimate world of mechanical philosophy and the fallen world of 
theology, Shaftesbury, Mr. Brett says, ‘ re-asserted a belief in the world 
as a manifestation of spiritual reality, a belief in nature as something 
organic and growing rather than mechanical and static’. In Coleridgean 
terms, this means that Shaftesbury believed in natura naturans rather 
than in natura naturata, and Mr. Brett argues forcefully that Shaftes- 
bury helped to counteract all that was hostile to poetry in the philosophic 
tradition of Locke, and all that was hostile in it to the activity of the 
creative imagination generally. For Locke poetry had been no more 
than an embellishment upon the surface of things; it producéd fancy- 
pictures, compounded with vivacity and ingenuity perhaps, but having 
no conformity to truth or right reason. For Shaftesbury the poet or 
painter was ‘a just Prometheus under Jove ’, which again being inter- 
preted into Coleridge’s language means that the imagination is a 
repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the mind 
of God. This was a bold assertion im an age which inclined to see the 
world as a configuration of vibrating atoms, the mind as an aggregate 
of sense-impressions tied into bundles by the laws of association, and 
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the imagination as the faculty which takes the jig-saw pieces stored in 
the memory and makes patterns with them. 

Others besides Shaftesbury urged the poet to follow nature—‘ at 
once the source, and end, and test of art’—but their nature was 
generally the clockwork order of science, and would be reproduced in 
art as neo-classic correctness. For Shaftesbury nature was not the 
great machine, but the art of God, and as a work of art it could only 
be apprehended by the aesthetic sense, that is (as Mr. Brett says), ‘ by 
the reason and feelings working together’. Moreover, if nature is the 
handiwork of the divine artist, everything in it must be divinely 
admirable, just as everything must be, in the last analysis, good. Thus 
it is not only the order and symmetry of nature which proclaim its 
divine origin, but also its grandeur, wildness, and terror. Mr. Brett 
quotes: “Even the rude rocks, the mossy caverns, the irregular 
unwrought grottoes and broken falls of waters, with all the horrid graces 
of the wilderness itself . . . appear with a magnificence beyond the 
formal mockery of princely-gardens ’. Shaftesbury thus appears as one 
of those who, in the very heart of the age-of couplets and clipped 
hedges, fostered that passion for the ‘ Sublime’, that sense of awe in 
face of the vast and terrible in nature, which at first subdues the soul 
and then exalts it to a sense of its own kinship with the infinite. 

No one supposes, nor does Mr. Brett claim, that Shaftesbury’s 
thought is very profound or very coherent, or that it takes account of 
anything like the whole range of experience. Moreover his writings, 
though suave and polished, lack distinction of style, and the semi-iambic 
rhapsodies in which he celebrates nature (the only expressions of 
“enthusiasm” he allowed himself) ring false and hollow in our ears. 
But Mr. Brett has taught us to see him as one who, in an age of 
prosaic thinking, kept alive a philosophic tradition more favourable to 
imaginative and spiritual experience. Cudworth, indeed, who in the 
previous generation had helped to give renewed life to that tradition, 
had believed in a ‘ plastic nature’ and in the active energy of the mind 
in perception, and thus had the materials for a sound aesthetic, but, not 
being interested in the arts, never developed them. Shaftesbury both 
encouraged the poets of his century and transmitted the tradition which 
flowered later in German philosophy and in Coleridge’s theory of the 
imagination.—Third Programme 


Swedish Architecture 


(continued from page 508) 


Technical High School, where most Swedish architects are trained, 
writing in 1949, put it this way: 

Swedish architecture today is without a programme to the extent that 
it does not purposely follow a conscious line . . . it lacks any clearly 
formed ideal . . . and it seems often unstable and faltering—from the 
standpoint of form and social values. 


This ‘unstable and faltering’ position arises from the deeply felt 
contradiction between the welfare state idea and the continued existence 
of the private ownership of industry, production and capital; a contra- 
diction which takes the form of a kind of spiritual crisis between social 
purpose and private gain. This is what is behind Sune Lindstrém’s very 
acute analysis. Lindstrém is the chief architect and planner of one of 
Sweden’s biggest civil engineering concerns;-and he writes: 

If an architectural reformation has begun to be discernible in the 
planning of residential districts, very little of this kind of thing has 
taken place with regard to the planning of other districts. For instance, 
where municipal centres are concerned, one really doesn’t know what 
kind of environment ought to be aimed at, or what ideas ought to be 
made manifest. When they have done their best work, our architects 
have been able to create a good environment and the means of a 
happy home life for the people, but they have found it rather more 
difficult to use their art as an expression of social life. Doubtless they 
find it all the more difficult because as a rule they belong to a class 
which today is particularly hesitating and confused when confronted 
by the great:social issues. : 

Today there is much feeling of uncertainty, not least in the archi- 
tecture. For Sweden stands, as we do, between peace and war: between 
the advance of society and the development of national culture, and 
economic crisis and destruction. One must respect self-criticism of 
this order and anyone who would deny that these criticisms can apply 
to ourselves, is blind. As for the Swedes—a people who can analyse 
and criticise its very considerable architectural achievements in such a 
way, is also capable of surpassing them.—Third Programme 
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By QUENTIN BELL 


HERE is today a natural and pardonable tendency, among our 
younger painters, to look for subjects more exciting than those 
apples, ginger jars, bedsteads and back gardens which served 
our parents, and to attack grandiose and dramatic themes, such 
as those which inspired Blake, Goya and Delacroix. Whatever the 
advantages of this attitude—and they will probably depend upon the 
latent potentialities of the artist himself—it must be noticed that the 
painter who sets out to purge us with pity and terror essays a perilous 
flight, and the higher he soars the more heavily he is likely to fall. In 
nothing is success more hardly achieved than in dramatic painting; for 
it is not sufficient that the artist should have talent and should address 
himself with sincerity to his chosen task, nor will it avail him to learn 
those artifices which serve to heighten emotional tension in a picture. 
Somehow he must develop a manner sufficiently strong to carry the full 
voltage of his content; he must paint 
in such a fashion that the supernatural 
may appear natural; he must have that 
intensity of feeling which could allow 
Goya to suggest terrible and mysterious 
passions when painting a plucked fowl 
upon a plate and thus rise equal to 
the most horrific of his subjects. The 
talents of a Reynolds—and such talents 
are hardly to be despised—will still be 
insufficient for the attainment of the 
awful and.the sublime. 3 
These reflections are provoked by the 
exhibition of two young painters: 
Warner-Allen at the Walker Gallery 
and Patrick Grome at the Mayor 
Gallery. In their still-lives both these 
painters show a pleasant degree of com- 
petence; Warner-Allen is extremely 
accomplished in this genre and Mr. 
Grome is adequate; but for the latter a 
still-life is far too still a thing. He 
seems to need bustle and drama. His 
pictures are almost desperately agi- 
tated; their colour is as brutal as their 
movement, their intention is as dis- 
quieting as their colour. They are 
indeed obviously designed to make our 
flesh creep, and may be described in 
the words of the immortal Miss 
Thorpe: ‘ Amazing horrid’. 
Warner-Allen sets himself a subtler 
and a more difficult task; he does so with 
more considerable means. He has, as 
he is eager to show us, not only a 
pleasing taste and a genuine feeling for 
landscape, but also a high degree of 
craftsmanship and scholarship. He is 
not afraid abundantly to make use of 
familiar quotations. He builds up his 
pictures, very carefully, upon an 
elaborate underpainting and he sets 
himself to create delicate bucolics 
highly charged with emotional and 
imaginative feeling. Essays such as 
these, although they involve a rather 
laboured treatment of detail and a 
rather harsh pre-Raphaelite use of local 
colour, are welcome and refreshing in 
their honesty, when compared with 
attempts to convey the same kind of 
literary content while hiding behind the 


conventions of the Ecole de Paris. To keep the freshness of one’s original 
vision while interpreting it through all the stages of an elaborate and 
laminated technique is not easy. It cannot be said that Warner-Allen has 
altogether succeeded in doing so. A certain rather wooden quality may 
be perceived in his work, especially where he is attempting to convey 
an impression of movement. He is still at.a stage of development in 
which he succeeds best when he attempts least. 

Campigli and Scalini at the Hanover Gallery are more competent 

and, in a sense, less adventurous.than Warner-Allen and Grome. 
Campigli expresses, not drama, but a quality which more nearly 
resembles wit; it is the essentially visual wit which results from the 
juxtaposition of unexpected forms. For this purpose he peoples his 
canvases with formalised puppets, puppets sired by some archaic 
prototype out of the potteries of Vallauris. These creatures are led into 
all sorts of amusing collisions with sew- 
ing machines, looms, and other more or 
less impertinent stage properties. The 
effect is gay and it is achieved in a 
very accomplished manner. Giuditta 
Scalini’s work has something of the 
same quality of witty and unexpected 
invention. She appears to have looked 
very carefully at the sculpture of pre- 
Columbian Mexico. She works in the 
flat, making use of successive planes, 
keeping the whole of a figure as it 
were two-dimensional, the convexities 
being expressed by concavities, so that 
we are confronted by something be- 
tween draughtsmanship and modelling. 
The effect, even in very small works, is 
monumental and shows, not only a very 
sure and pleasant feeling for surface 
qualities, but a really impressive cer- 
tainty of design. ; 
_ Dunlop’s sketches now on view at the 
Leger Galleries are more purely visual 
and less concerned with the expression 
of anything resembling literary ideas 
than are the works of any of the other 
artists here considered. They certainly 
show what perils may be avoided by 
not attempting to say too much at once. 
Here are rapid, luminous statements, 
graceful adumbrations of landscape and 
a great deal of very fluent charm. It is 
all very pleasing and no one would 
advise Dunlop to attempt to terrify or 
to amaze us. And yet we could wish 
that he would pursue his own purely 
formal aims a little more energetically. 
For the most part, these sketches are 
but indecisive skirmishes with nature; 
but there are one or two landscapes 
which have been pushed further and 
have succeeded—they show how much 
more this artist could say if he were 
ready to risk a serious engagement. 


The Technical Journal, which is. the 
organ of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions, contains an 
article by T. T. Ormandy of the Munici- 
pal College at Southend-on-Sea on ‘ THE 


“Idole Dorée’ (1951): a bronze by Giuditta Scalini at the Hanover LISTENER as a teaching medium in 
Galleries 


technical education ’. : 


* David Sylvester discussed other London exhibitions in THE LISTENER of March 13 
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The Cost of Health. By Ffrangcon 
Roberts. Turnstile Press. 16s. 


CRITICS ARE A NECESSARY NUISANCE, whether 
they be of the harmless variety or of the sterner 


- kind that pass judgment on the actions of their 


fellow men. Dr. Ffrangcon Roberts belongs fo 
the latter species and in criticising the new 
Health Service he is discharging a useful and 
dangerous task. It is dangerous because those 
who strip from popular movements their senti- 
mental and emotional accretions run the risk of 
being considered callous. Yet it is necessary 
that we should know what we are likely to have 
to spend on our-new service and what we can 
expect to obtain for our money. ~ 

The author goes straight to the heart of the 
problem in his first chapter and gives us two 
Official quotations which define the purpose and 
the justification of the national expenditure on 
health. The first is taken from the Beveridge 
report and the second from one of the Ministry’s 
own pamphlets. ‘The primary interest of the 
Ministry of Social Service is . . . in finding a 
health service which will diminish disease by 
prevention and cure’. Clearly the present expen- 
diture can be justified only on the basis that the 


essential aim of the service, and all who work © 


in it, must be to prevent illness. Unfortunately 
this optimistic expectation of a fall in the in- 
cidence of disease receives no support from the 
study of the past fifty years. Dr. Ffrangcon 
Roberts points out that in spite of the progress 
of preventive medicine there has been an in- 
crease, apparent or real, in the national incidence 
of ill-health, and from the point of view of 
cost, it makes no difference whether apparent 
or real. One reason for this is that medical treat- 
ment is selective. Although doctors often 
succeed in curing the acute type of illness they 


are more likely only to alleviate the chronic 


variety and at the same time to prolong the life 
of the patient. He thus becomes a standing 
liability to the nation. 

A second reason why we are unable to look 
forward to any lightening of the national health 
bill is that the costs of diagnosis and treatment 
are rising and, so far as can be seen, will con- 
tinue to rise indefinitely as medicine becomes 
more and more scientific. Each medical advance 
entails additional expense and usually the estab- 
lishment of some new form of ancillary service. 
What is the solution? The author gives none 
and can give none beyond that which is so often 
being put forward. It is to the effect that rising 
national costs can be met only by an increase 
in national production. Dr. Ffrangcon Roberts’ 
diagnosis of our situation is as follows. ‘A free 
and comprehensive health service is a noble ideal, 


-but one which the country cannot under existing 


conditions attain’. This is a disturbing and 
interesting book, written without political and, 
so far as this is possible, without medical bias. 
It should-be read by all who are concerned with 
the important problem of national health. 


Seme Composers of Opera 
By Dyneley Hussey. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


Within the space of a short handbook Mr. 
Hussey has crowded a large amount of useful 
information and critical judgment and done 
this with such skill and with so easy and deft 
a touch that there is no sense of overcrowding. 
Mr. Hussey has not been content with providing 
only a succession of biographies. He has treated 
each composer as part of a general theme, 
linking their lives and works to the history 
of opera. ‘The result is a concise review of 
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the development of opera from Monteverdi 
to Puccini. There are large holes in the fabric 
since some of the outstanding figures in 
opera had-already been included in the previous 
volumes of this series; Wagner, Verdi, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov among them. But the author 
is at least able to mention these great men, relate 
them to his main theme and thus complete the 
perspective. His style is lucid, his use of illus- 
tration apt and he displays his matured scholar- 
ship with dignity. There are moments when one 
is jolted into disagreement. Did Monteverdi in 
fact make mistakes in part writing (it was the 
Opinion, it seems, of Einstein too) or was he 
feeling his way to a new idiom? And to say 
that the ‘Oberon’ overture was the finest single 
piece that Weber composed is a huge assump- 
tion. Nor is it only ‘critics who have never 
attempted to find out’ what the turgid libretto 
of ‘Il Trovatore’ is all about who have found 
the plot of that opera difficult to understand. 
These mere pin pricks do not detract from the 
effect of the book. To offset them there are 
felicities of appreciation and comparison. 


Montrose. By C. V. Wedgwood. 


‘Brief Lives’, No. 3. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


It is a significant fact that at least two of those 
who did greatest service to Charles I, namely 
Clarendon and Strafford, began as critics of 
Stuart policy, and that both were finally dis- 
carded by the dynasty which they had so nobly 
served. This is true in part of James Graham, 
fifth earl and first marquis of Montrose (1612- 
1650), by far the most attractive of all who 
devoted themselves to the royalist cause; for, as 
a good Calvinist, he had been alienated by the 
attempt to impose a Prayer Book on Scotland, 
and from Charles I he did not always receive a 
full-measure of support. But Montrose was one 
of that minority which does not seek material 
reward. Surrounded by careerists and intriguers, 
he stands out as an epic, romantic figure, win- 
ning admiration even from his enemies, and 
exercising a fascination on posterity, still 
divided in opinion regarding almost every other 
character of the seventeenth century. Here was 
a Presbyterian, a product not of Celtic Scotland 
but of that central*band which stretches east 
from Loch Lomond to the North Sea, who, with 
the help of a few Catholics and Highlanders, 
succeeded against ridiculous odds in maintain- 
ing the loyal cause in Scotland long after it had 
been defeated in England. 

It is a fine theme and Miss, Wedgwood has 


handled it in a fine book. She has the qualities 


of a good biographer. From the first page 
to the last, the reader’s attention is focused on 
the hero, with his associates, the Macdonalds, 
the Gordons, the Ogilvies in the background, 
and there is the same skill in lightly sketching 
in the geographical setting—from Caithness to 
Galloway, from Lochaber in the west to Kin- 
cardineshire in the east. Like Macaulay, she has 
studied the battlefields, and her accounts of such 
brilliant feats of arms as Inverlochy and 
Auldearn are miniatures, comparable in their 
skill of execution with the great canvases-of the 
Whig historian. Her summing up is admirable: 
He earned his place in history and legend not 

for what he did, but for what he was. The 


quality of the human soul matters more than the ~ 


political causes for which men fight and die. 
Good and evil in politics change from age to 
age, but Good and Evil in themselves are un- 
changeable. The life and character of Montrose, 
rightly studied, throw a steady shaft of light on 
this problem. 


Lastly, one cannot but pay a tribute to the 


Conspiracy of 
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English of this book. Phrases such as ‘ hauled 
up before the committee’ and ‘to chivy them 
off ’ would scarcely be noticed in most modern 
biographies. The fact that their use by Miss 
Wedgwood strikes a jarring note is perhaps the 
most sincere tribute that can be paid to the 
clarity and dignity of her prose. 


Silence. By Alex 
Weissberg. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 
Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps 
By Elinor Lipper. 
Hollis and Carter. 18s. 

My Friend Vassia. By Jean Rounault. 
Hart-Davis. 15s. 


There is a profusion of books about Russia 
at present. Unfortunately few of them deal 
with the life of the ordinary people of the Soviet 
Union; there are even less that do not plead 
a political cause. Of the three books listed 
here two are written by ex-communists of Ger- 
man or Austrian origin whose misfortune it was 
to spend years in Soviet prison or Jabour camps 
and the third by a French journalist who hap- 
pened to be in Bucharest when the Russians 
entered Rumania and who was deported to 
Russia, apparently by mistake, together with 
thousands who bore German names. 

Mr. Weissberg, a distinguished Austrian 
physicist joined the Communist Party in 1927, 
went to Russia to work at the Ukranian Physical 
Technical Institute in 1931 and was arrested 
during the great purge in 1937. He was charged 
with the usual accusations of sabotage, spent 
three years in various prisons and, in 1940, was 
handed over to the Germans and survived the 
German concentration camps. His book ~ is 
worth reading. His story of the purge, the 
analysis of its motives, the methods by which 
the examiners arrived at extracting “the 
astonishing confessions which surprised the 
whole world, the treatment he was sub- 
jected to, the remarkable perseverance which 
enabled him to beat the Soviet examiners—all 
this reads like an exciting novel. He contends 
that between 1936 and 1938, 8,000,000 people 
were arrested by the secret police, that ‘ they were 
all innocent’ as ‘the arrested people were not 
enemies of the socialist revolution but its most 
ardent supporters’. He explains his method of 
calculation of the total number of the arrested, 
but when he mentions further without any mis- 
givings that ‘all (national) minorities were 
liquidated by Stalin’s own order’, some serious 
doubts as to the accuracy of his observations 
inevitably arise. 

Mr. Weissberg says that he will not allow any 
feeling of bitterness at the injustice he suffered 
to guide his pen and that later events shall not 
influence him. He tells a harrowing story of 
how ‘bourgeois concepts such as truth and lies 
are devoid of all sense when applied to Soviet 
conditions’, how means justify the end, how the 
Communist party has become an instrument of 
the GPU, how the idea of a great revolution 
means nothing at all to the Stalinists. But he 
draws the line when he remembers the Nazi 
methods. The GPU ‘generally succeeded in 
making a prisoner say what they wanted him 
to say by threats. Systematic torture was rare. 
Beatings were more common but even they were 
not utterly reckless. In this respect the GPU 
was very different from the Gestapo as I had 
personal cause to learn years later’. There really 
was no antisemitism in the Soviet Union and 
“the Jews were regarded as just another minority 
group’. He also recognises the ‘ absolute honesty 
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te This announcemer! may save 
you pounds ! 


The CALL} 
of the COUNTRYSIDE 


WHAT is more full of variety, beauty and interest than the English counide? ? 
Equally fascinating are the books about it. But often they are too dear ! 


HOW WELCOME is the help offered by the Country Book Club ! First, the wheat 
is sifted from the chaff and one good book each month is selected by Mr. A. G. 
Street* ; then it is made available at 5s. 6d., which is a half or even a third of its 
usual price ; finally itis posted direct to you with Country News. 


LET THE titles below speak for themselves. Members of the Country Book Club 
will be getting them in the next six months for only 5s. 6d. each. In other editions 
available they cost £3 10s. 6d., so saving £1 17s. 6d. by August ! ‘ 


COMING IN THE 
NEXT SIX MONTHS 
MARCH With wood engravings by Barbara Greg 
The Poacher’s Handbook 

by Ian Niall 


The author of No Resting Place ere lives 
up to bis claim that you need never lack a meal. 
More important, you are here initiated most 
intimately into the secrets of the game of the 
the ways of rabbit and hare, of 16/-; CBC 5/6.) 


trout and salmon, of partridge and pheasant, 
B e & JULY With decorations by John Minton 


and into the good company of the master poachers 
themselves. (Heinemann 8/6 ; CBC 5s. 6d.) The Country Heart 
by H. E. Bates 


H. E. Bates has taken two of his country books, 
Oh, More than Happy Countryman and The Heart 
of the Country, and, revising them, rolled them 
together to make a survey of country life of 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. Spring and 
summer are here; disquisition upon a hundred 
subjects linked in a green world. (Joseph 12/6 ; 
/6.) F 


JUNE 
Sweet Cork of Thee 
Written and illustrated by Robert Gibbings 


Most people must have read Mr. Gibbings’s 
Sweet Thames Run Softly or one of his other 
books, must have seen his woodcuts, must know 
him as an author of delight, and a great character. 
But in his world travels his mind is always going 
back to Cork. Here is the sweet repose, the 
racy anecdote, the heart of the people and the 
country, with many beautiful woodcuts. (Dent 


APRIL With drawings by Charles Whymper 
The Jefferies Companion 
Compiled by Samuel J. Looker 


A comprehensive selection from nearly twenty 
Richard Jefferies’ books—some 135,000 words 
revealing an astonishing power of detailed 
observation, and describing forgotten country 
practices. The compiler is an acknowledged 
authority and owns nearly all the Jefferies 
manuscripts. (Phoenix House 10/6; CBC 5/6.) AUGUST ; Foreword by Roy, Hay 
The Coming of the Flowers 
by A. W. Anderson as 


‘Mr. Anderson has taken time to burrow among 
the ancient records and extract for our delight 
a thousand facts about the plants we grow and 
the men and women who gave them to us,’ says 
Roy Hay in his introduction. The story of 
the curious and sometimes haphazard way in 


MAY With decorations by Bernard Reynolds 


Me and Mr. Mountjoy 
by Ethelind Fearon 


“Mr. Mountjoy—the prettiest pink and black 
satin weanling pig I ever saw,’ as his mistress 
said, is the central figure of this delightful book. 
A diverting picture of life from the point of 
view of a farmer’s vivacious wife. (Macdonald 
12/6; CBC 5/6.) 


which our common flowers and shrubs came 
to England makes a treasure of a _ book. 
(Williams & Norgate 10/6; CBC 5/6.) 


THESE ARE INDEED books. to enjoy and keep as treasures; books for your 
family to enjoy as well, to return to often with as much anticipation as to favourite 
beauty spots! You, too, can join the Country Book Club: membership costs 
you nothing beyond buying one selected book a month at the club price 
for a minimum of six months. There are no other obligations—no other payments. 


SEND NO MON2Y—fill up the coupon below and pay for each book as it comes. 
The price is always Ss. 6d., no matter how large the book or how well illustrated. 
Or you can save the cost and trouble of monthly remittances by paying 35/- for 
six months in advance, including postage. 

DO NOT D2LAY—Books like these cannot be mass-produced, hence the Country 
Book Club has a very limited membership, and only a few vacancies are available. 
Immediate enrolment is an offer that cannot be made indefinitely : late applicants 
may be asked to wait. Your opportunity is here, now. Fill up this form today ! 
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SURGEON 


JOHN HUNTER 
by ERNEST A. GRAY 


Author of “ Surgeons Mate”’, etc. 
A biography of the great 18th 
century surgeon and physiolo- 
gist—perhaps the most famous 
medical figure of all time— 
whose teaching is only now 
being assessed at its true worth. 
Mr. Gray shows. Hunter’s 
stature against the grim back- 
ground of his time. Illus. 16/- 


JOHN L. 


SULLIVAN 


CHAMPION of CHAMPIONS 


by NAT FLEISCHER 
Author of 

“The Heavyweight Championship” 
The flamboyant life-story of 
the Boston Strong Boy, the 
Heavyweight Title-holder from 
1882-92, and prodigious char- 
acter besides. By the Ring’s 
foremost historian of today. 

Illustrated 18/- 


JEAN 


PLAIDY’s 
DAUGHTER of SATAN 


Jean Plaidy’s splendid new 
long novel is a moving and 
exciting story of 16th-17th 
century fanaticism and perse- 
cution, witches, Puritans, lusty 
adventurers and a wild and 
beautiful girl. 12/6 


- WINIFRED 


DUKE’s 
WINTER PRIDE 


The compelling story of Janet 
Hamilton and Archibald 
‘Erskine, son -of an Angus 
village laird, this is an absorb- 
ing tale of pride and folly, 
passion and hate in the 
Scotland of 90 years ago. 10/6 


JANE 


LANE’s 
DARK CONSPIRACY 


Packed with action, romance 
and excitement, Jane Lane’s big 
new novel is woven round that 
obscure but intensely dramatic 
conspiracy against Charles II, 
the Rye House Plot. 12/6 
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- of purpose’ of the first- heads of the GPU 
_ (Tcheka as it was then) when excesses which 
_ marked Yagoda’s and Ejov’s years of office would 

have been impossible. 

The last thing which could be said about Miss 
Lipper’s book, Eleven Years in Soviet Prison 
Camps is that she is not guided by the feeling 

- of bitterness. It is a violently bitter book, and 

when the terrible story of this unfortunate young 

_ German-Jewish girl who was arrested in Moscow 
two months after her arrival, who spent eleven 
_ years in prisons and camps (seven in the Arctic. 

camps of Kolyma) is read one is not surprised‘ 
at her passionate denunciation ‘that the Soviet 
Union has betrayed socialism in the world and 
has drowned its idea in blood’. Miss Lipper 
who did not speak Russian has seen nothing 
of Russia except prisons and camps, which does 
not prevent her from making general statements 
that ‘the search for truth, the urge to under- 
stand the meaning of life, is really alien to the 
young generation ’. 

The excellent English translation by Miss 
Vera Traill of the last-named book is a pleasant 
change from the turgid, clumsy French of M. 
Rounault. His is the story.of a year spent in 
the Coal district of Makeyevka in the Don basin, 
after which the author was repatriated to Bucha- 
rest. M. Rounault has a marvellous memory, for 
the book consists mainly of conversations, re- 
corded verbatim, with his various fellow inmates 
and officials. His knowledge of Russia is derived 
from the book of the Marquis de Custine, which 

_ presumably he has read after his return from 
Russia, and he repeats Custine’s slogans which 
infuriated the Russians when they were published 
more than a hundred years ago. The Soviet 
regime has gone back to the traditional principle 
of the authoritarian state—serfdom plus modern 
technique. But the Russian people are one thing 
and the regime another and M. Rounault has 
never met anyone who was not against this 
regime—-which perhaps is not surprising: all he 
has seen was one camp, which in large part 
consisted of non-Russians. 

He tells a number of amusing stories but the 
obvious inconsistency of his conclusions leaves 
the reader confused. He begins by observing that 
the Soviet rulers have kept the people not only 
_ in slavery but also in a state of barbarism where 

only force and brutality can flourish. And he 

concludes that ‘for the first time in history the 

Russian saw, beyond the freedom of the nomad, 
__a freedom of another kind, completely new to 
him, based on the respect of man for man’. How 
force and brutality could create this new con- 
science remains unexplained. And on the top of 
these mutually nullifying assertions we get the 
preface of Professor Guy Chapman who thinks 
that Russia is going now through the same harsh 
experience as England in the early nineteenth 
century in her transformation from an agricul- 
tural’ into an industrial country. Thus we have 
- an ample choice of explanations of the present 
Russia. Unfortunately the evidence for any of 
them is totally lacking. ° 


Music, at Belmont, and Other Essays 
~— By J. T. Sheppard. Hart-Davis. 15s. 


The Provost of King’s is the most dangerous 
of magnificos. If you read only a few of these 
collected pages you might think he was nothing 
but a Learned Butterfly, flitting and sipping 
from one flower and another; or a charming 
host at an academic cocktail party who remem- 
 bered all his quotations but forgot to give his 
guests anything to drink. And how—on earth— 

is one to review the dazzling aerobatics of a 
butterfly? The first of these collected papers, 
on ‘ The Relevance of Greek Poetry’ is a daisy 
chain of irrelevances, and every one of them 
sparkling with unexpected instruction; and only 
one disappointing turn when you think he is 
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going to tell you more about the sixth form at 
Dulwich. The last paper, on ‘The Muses and 
the Gift of Happiness’, was a talk given at 
Yale, and provides in seven pages quotations 
from Aristotle, Euripides, Webster, Bridges, 
Masefield, Pindar, Ben Jonson and Walter 
Raleigh, none of which seems out of place. In 
between are papers of varying Jength on Hesiod; 
three or four on Homer, with a number of 
translations from Iliad and Odyssey, which 
come out as easily as if a lecturer were extem- 
porising the perfect version with the text in 
front of him; one, ‘The President of the 
Immortals’, in which Hardy’s Tess is 
illuminated by flashes of lightning from the 
Greek tragedians; and the paper which gives 
its title to the other ten, a meditation on the 
classical tradition in Shakespeare inspired by a 
performance of ‘The Merchant of Venice’. 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt 
Edited by Elting E. Morison. Vols. I 
and II, The Years of Preparedness, 
1858-1900. Oxford. £6.10s. 


Mr. Morison and his assistants are bringing out 
in an eight-volume edition a selection of the 
letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Though on a 
massive scale, it is a selection only; of Roose- 
velt’s 100,000 or so letters, only one in ten will 
be included. However, this has been a limitation 
imposed by the editors upon themselves. Rightly 
they have omitted material that would have been 
repetitive, and have kept clear the distinction 
between scholarship and pedantry. These two 
volumes have been edited with great skill. Issued 
as a pair, they are complete in themselves and 
yet form part of the wider scheme. 

Theodore Roosevelt is the subject of several 
biographies, and some of his letters have already 
been printed. From these sources a familiar 
Roosevelt-image has been built up: of a jingo, 
an extrovert, a ‘mixture of St. Paul and St. 
Vitus’ on whom Henry Adams and others exer- 
cised their gift for epigram. These letters do not 
altogether destroy the image. Rather, they modify 
it, by exhibiting Roosevelt in a larger (and> 
miraculously more vivid) dimension than 
hitherto. The well-known excesses are here, and 
copiously revealed: the obsession with virility (as 
early as 1896 he was comparing himself to a 
bull moose); the denunciation of ‘futile senti- 
mentalists’ and of such decadents as _ that 
“miserable little snob Henry James’; the con- 
ception of war as a kind of gymkhana (‘I don’t 
know that I should be sorry to see a bit of a 
spar with Germany ’). But other sides of Roose- 
velt also emerge. 

A high proportion of the letters show him 
at his desk, as an administrator, handling 
complicated matters competently as well as con- 
fidently. His military and naval judgments were 
sometimes remarkably shrewd; if he pined to be 
Secretary of War, it must be admitted that he 
might have been a good one. And though he 
was not perhaps as much of an expert as he 
liked to think in all the fields that interested 


_ him, the very range of interests is astonishing. 


So is the fact that he managed to maintain them 
all concurrently. Even while labouring through 
the intolerable Washington summer as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, or while engrossed in 
state politics as Governor of New York, he 
found time to read widely, to write articles, to 
bombard friend and stranger alike with his, 
views on war and tactics, national character, 
literature, wild life, sport, the American west, 
and a dozen other topics: 

Whatever his limitations, these letters show 
that he was not a bore, and that however crude 
his beliefs might at times appear, he was not a 
‘simple character. His ambition, for example, has 
an almost endearing quality. He could not resist 
the impulse to help people. The higher their 
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rank in government, the more he yearned to 
make their way easy. John Hay, Elihu Root, 
even President McKinley: none was safe from 
him. He apologised for taking up their time 
with long letters of advice; he was well aware 
that his opponents thought him ‘headstrong, 
impractical and insubordinate’; yet he could not 
stop. Any correspondent who found himself 
addressed as ‘old man’ was henceforth firmly 
held in Roosevelt’s affectionate, remorseless grasp. 

It is impossible not to find something likeable 


“in this aspect of Roosevelt, which is made so 


clear in Mr. Morison’s edition. It was this 
Roosevelt who wrote so warmly and so often to 
his sisters (signing himself on one occasion 
‘the White Knight’); who devoted his week- 
ends to his children; who went after horse- 
thieves with a rifle—and a copy of Anna 
Karenina; who, when Finley Peter Dunne had 
suggested that.Roosevelt’s The Rough Riders 
might also be called ‘ Alone in Cubia’, wrote to 
Dunne: ‘I regret to state that my family and 
intimate friends are delighted with your review 
of my book’, and invited hi © visit Oyster 
Bay. Such insights do much to eliminate the 


Roosevelt of mere caricature. 


And All But He Departed. By Alex 
Comfort. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Light and Dark. By Peter Yates. 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


In a time when the content of poetry is vague, 
literary, and its value underrated, Mr.eComfort’s 
great virtue is that he has something to say. 

This is the work I do— 

I gather your scattered No 

your inarticulate salvage 

of bloodymindedness 
This conception of the poet’s present task is 
more diffident, less precise, than the not dis- 
similar conception of the ’thirties, nor is the 
texture of Mr. Comfort’s poetry a mere hang- 
over from the minatory or sarcastic work of the 
Auden age. He experienced—indeed, contributed 
to—the romantic reaction of the late ’thirties, but 
(as the blurb plainly says) he is an anarchist and 
pacifist: the rhetorical, suggestive flow of the 
verse contains hard rocks of indignation and 
disobedience. He is, in fact, a poet who has. not 
yet found a really satisfactory medium for his 
poetry: at the moment it holds too much or too 
little of his public self. 

Too little, it must be said. What comes between 
the reader and many of these poems is not the 
voice of the anarchist and pacifist-but the actual 
look of them on the page, even the frequent 
absence of punctuation and linear indtial capitals, 
Often the idea of a poem falls between its bare 
unsupported lines and gets totally lost: by con- 
trast, when the idea is put precisely, the whole 
poem clicks into shape and the sometimes 
brilliant imagery takes on its proper power—as 
in the neat ‘ Children in the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens’ and the fine, longish ‘The Sleeping 
Princess’. Mr. Comfort is ‘not uninterested in 
technique, but in this volume he has relied too 
much on a three beat unrhymed line, and for- 
gotten that without rhyme the arrangement of 
lines into stanzas and patterns is of limited use 
in avoiding monotony and creating effect. 
On the whole And All But He Departed is 
disappointing after the progress revealed by Mr. 
Comfort’s last collection. But it grapples con- 
stantly with the haunting questions of the age, 
is engaged in them, and shows always that sense 
of responsibility which after all is the first thing 
demanded of a poet today. 

Mr. Yates’ book is unsatisfactory in a very 
different way. His verse lies on the page in tight 
smooth stanzas, hard to get into like shellfish. 
This is his third book of poems, he has a reputa- 
tion (and, indeed, Light and Dark is serious, 
ambitious, ‘modérn’) but mostly the work here 
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Just a ‘ long week-end’ of smooth, 
comfortable travel on board a luxury 
KLM Constellation and there you are 
in Sydney. This is the way to 
travel down-under! Schedules are 
convenient . .. the service is 


superb . . . delicious meals and 
refreshments during your journey 
are ‘ on the house.’ 


Flights depart each Friday and 
arrive Sydney each Monday. 


K L RM Scheduled IATA fares. 


ROYAL DUTCH Reservations from all Travel 
Agents or KLM Royal 
AIRLINES Dutch Airlines, 202/4 
Sloane Street, sw.1 
Va Tel: SLOANE 3488 
W7 


This has !) 
got to STOP Ao 


YOU can help to stop it! 


TOBACCO 
man 


Should squirrels be set alight? Or scores of 
unwanted tortoises be stoned to death? Or 
cats be mass-murdered for their saleable skins ? 
Or jackdaws tongues slit to make them talk? 
Or dogs be kept on too-short chains for weeks 
on end? If you doubt that these things happen 
the RSPCA can quickly convince you to the 
contrary. More RSPCA inspectofs are urgently 
-needed to keep these and numberless other 
cruelties in check. Please help now by sending 
a donation, or keeping a collecting box, Write 
to-day to: The Chief Secretary, RSPCA, 
(Dept. . ), 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Remember the manly tobacco. 


Obtainable in three blends — Craven Mixture 
4/6 an oz.3 Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 


4/2 an oz.; Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 


_So now the master has invested in a Minty bookcase 


CRAVEN 


Men who are always on the go find CRAVEN 
TOBACCO a full flavoured smoke that gives 
untiring satisfaction, Fresh and fragrant, it 
burns evenly —slowly. It never bites, and 
every pipeful is smooth and cool. A grand, 
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They just weren’t up to it... their flock had grown, 
book by book, until it was really too much for any dogs to 
support — and certainly they could not keep the dust off. 


... designed on contemporary lines and of undating 
simplicity, magnificently built by cabinet craftsmen and 
fronted with sliding plate glass panels. The beauty of these 
Minty bookcases is that each unit is a complete piece of 
furniture, yet matching units can be added — on top 
and to the sides —as the library grows. And 
each time, the bookcase is complete 
In this way, the cost tou is spread 
over. Minty bookcases are avail- 
able in oak, mahogany or walnut 
at tax-free prices as follows :— 
Combination 24N (above), £23.11.8. 
Combination 36 N (centre), £67.7.4. 
Combination 21N (below), £15 .2.4. 


MILIN aay 4 


If you cannot call, write for full particulars to : 
Dept. LI, MINTY LTD - 44-45 HIGH STREET - OXFORD 


Showrooms : LONDON—123 Victoria Street, S.W.1!. 
MANCHESTER—7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade, 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 - 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, ColemanStreet,_London,E.C.2 
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is dull, humourless, dead. The recurring theme of 
these twenty-eight poems is the conflict of mind 
and body, a conflict whose machinery—where 
physical machinery is used at all—is merely the 
poet’s wanderings in London parks and streets. 
The result is poetry- often unrewardingly obscure, 
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formidably and aridly introspective, about an 
experience which, as presented, few would wish 
to try to share. Sometimes there is an image 
which communicates (‘The buildings hung like 
Chinese numerals/Against a sky of purest 
indigo’), rather more frequently the words com- 


New Novels 


$25 


bine, like chemicals, to give an interesting effect 
(‘crashing of dark wings’), and the book un- 
doubtedly shows a progression towards clarity, 
towards poems whose stanzas add up. But it 
still leaves a strong sense that, except perhaps 
for the poet, its effort was misdirected. 


The Equations of Love. By Ethel Wilson. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
From Here to Eternity. By James Jones. Collins. 18s. 
Children of the Rainbow. By Bryan MacMahon. Macmillan. 15s. 


HERE can be only one explanation for 
the publication of so many novels of 
inferior quality: that public taste in 
fiction is quite uncritical. Words have 
ceased to be much more than a debased coinage 
‘for the mass of readers. What pleasure can any- 
body get, for example, from this kind of English, 
‘which I take from a recent novel: ‘The 
‘garden looked enchanting. The flower borders 
‘were'a blaze of colour, the grass was a green 
‘velvet carpet. The sun was sending slanting 
shadows across the terrace, where gaily covered 
‘deck-chairs and big umbrellas were arranged in 
‘groups for the party’? I open another novel 
‘and LY come on the same kind of thing: 
“Then: the blow fell . . . My mother gazed 
at him with stupefaction . . . I was despatched, 
‘shivering with excitement . . . Blushing with 
‘downcast eyes, a picture of modest confusion . 
TI was filled with a vague terror .. .”. One meets 
this debased coinage in novel after novel. As one 
would “expect, the characterisation and the 
situations, and the implications of both, coming 
from minds which write clichés, are also trite 
and stereotyped. Sometimes the writer will avoid 
the worst clichés of style, but perpetrate all the 
usual clichés of content. Yet, if I, or any other 
critic, were to say that there could be no con- 
troversy about these novels’ lack of» literary 
merit their publishers could produce a dozen 


reviews from which some phrase or other could 


be extracted to prove the contrary. 

It is enough to make any critic lose his sense 
of proportion when he comes on a writer. and 
a novel that he can put forward as an example 
of how English ought to be written, and of 
an original and unspoiled mind. I have just 
had this immense joy and I hope I shall not 
lose my sense of proportion in the delight of 
the discovery. The writer is Miss—or is it 
Mrs.? I know nothing of her except that she 
is a Canadian—Ethel Wilson. The book is The 
‘Equations of Love. The publishers tell us that 
‘she has already written two other ‘ works’, Hetty 
Dorval and The Innocent Traveller. If they are 
‘as good as this book, if this is not a chance 
success, which I cannot believe possible, and if 
she continues to produce books as good as this 
one we may take it that, within her gamut, Ethel 
Wilson is one of the most charming and accom- 


_ plished writers of fiction in English now living. 
Indeed, this opinion ig inadequate to her merits. 


The Equations of Love contains two stories, 
“Tuesday and Wednesday ’ and ‘ Lilly’s Story’. 
The heroine in each is a girl, unsophisticated, 
limited, poor, ignorant, and of humble origin. 
If one could imagine a great cone of bright 
but kindly light coming to a point on her tiny 
figure, picking her out from the busy. world 
scurrying about her, one might have an image 
of Miss Wilson’s subject and technique in each 
of these stories. So, in the second story, Lilly 
“Waller is a pretty girl working, in Vancouver, 
_in a Chinese restaurant. Yow falls for her; he 
steals for her, to load her with presents; he even 
steals a bicycle for her—it becomes a comic 
bicycle in Miss Wilson’s hands, as it does when 
Yow. rides it (Miss Wilson’s humour is always 


‘grandmothers or 


quaint, odd, and unexpected); the police arrest 
him; and Lilly, who has formerly been in 
“trouble” herself—she has, by nature, as much 
morality as a yard-cat—flies for her life, and to 
her life, which is her Story. She has a baby by 
another man, and from then onwards she is 
gradually transformed. Her vocation becomes 
that of mother. She leaves Vancouver. Bit by bit 
she builds up a mythical, respectable husband, 
Mr. Walter Hughes. She fights every foot of the 
way to create a daughter worthy of the late 
Hughes, always ready to suffer further dis- 
comfort and fly further if danger threatens her 
loved work of art. She wins out, hearteningly, 
magnificently, by devotion, by subterfuge, by wit, 
by big-eyed lies, with all. the simple, admirable 
cunning of a loving animal devoted to its young. 
Every incident is touching or amusing, and as 
authéritatively undeniable as life itself. As for 
the method and style of this nouvelle, they are 
completely original and yet entirely traditional. 
I have been alternately reminded of Maria Edge- 
worth, Manon Lescaut, folk-tales, Defoe, a tele- 
phone directory, the Old Testament, Frank 
O’Connor’s The Saint and Mary Kate, James 
Stephens’ The Charwoman’s Daughter, the 
dryest of dry sherries, eighteenth-century: 
memoirs. It is, in short, a rare book, from which, 
with regret and salutations to a new and lovely 
star, I pass on to a complete contrast. 

James. Jones’ From Here to Eternity is ‘ The 
Book that Swept America’, according to the 
publishers; and if one were to crédit it there is 
plenty in America, or at any rate in the American 
army, that badly needs sweeping. Pages—762; 
almost half a million words; another American 
BIG book, with the usual three-, four- and five- 
letter words, all about G.I. life in or near Hono- 
lulu before Pearl Harbour: torture, murder, 
whores, ‘love’, brutality, pederasty, sentiment, 
the barrack-square, military-prison life—beside 
which the fifth basement of the lower depths is as 
the top of a skyscraper—all hammered into one’s 
head and battered against one’s senses until one 
ends by not caring if these men raped their 
played marbles with one 
another’s eyeballs. And yet one reads every page 
(or almost every page) of it, is persuaded by its 
crude, simple sincerity, and has to admit that 


‘it is a remarkable, a very remarkable book indeed. 


One respects and even admires its author, with- 
out ever wishing, under any circumstances, to 
reread one line of his book, or any other book 
that he has produced or may yet produce. When 
I think of the Aristotelian catharsis, which puri- 
fied the emotions, I feel that the effect here is to 
slaughter all emotion, and I wonder whether a 
psychiatrist rather than a critic is not called for. 

The hero in this novel is impelled by an idea or 
an ideal, and his life poses an _ intellectual 
problem. He is a simple, near-illiterate Ken- 
tuckian who, having once accidentally blinded 
an opponent in a boxing-match, refuses ever 
after to box, finds himself in a regiment devoted 
to sport, and is there ‘subjected to every kind of 
ruthless pressure to force him to box. His fight 
therefore becomes a fight for the liberty of the 
individual, and all his vicissitudes are given a 


meaning by his insistence on a man’s right to be 
free even within the rigid machine of an army. 
It was, naturally, exceedingly difficult anyway 
for Mr. Jones to conduct this conflict or argu- 
ment on a high level considering the low level 
of intelligence of his protagonists; though he 
succeeds, impressively, in extracting from them 
a far greater amount of instinctive percipience 
than one would have thought possible. This may 
be why he chooses those hideous prison scenes, 
where men really become beasts, as the stage for 
the entry of a sort of Whitman=Gandhi figure 
in G.I. dress, and for long discussions among 
those torture-scarred prisoners of such matters 
as the rise and fall of religions. Here, he seems 
to say, where man is at his lowest the spirit can 
be at its highest. And if the prophet is pretty 
half-baked, perhaps, in that, too, Mr. Jones is 
all the more impressive by being embarrassingly 
sincere. So, throughout, one plods along, winc- 
ing, absorbed, horrified, but always impressed. 
Is it what is called Art? Certainly; though 
whether the primitive beginnings or the ultimate 
decline nobody can say. All the women are, as 
usual with these American hard’ men, drawn 
sentimentally. Heaven bless them. They have lost 
belief in many things but they can still say, ‘I 
believe in Woman’: mainly without babies. 

And here is Kerry with all its old simplicities, 
pieties, traditions thick, very thick upon it. Mr. 
Bryan MacMahon’s Children of the Rainbow 
has every fault known in fiction, and I would 
not write about it were it not that, despite them, 
one is aware of a man bursting with something 
to say, with a considerable love of languag:, 
with an unspoiled love of life, with a genuine 
natural talent, with grand material, though, as 
yet, without a tithe of the skill necessary to 
mould his stuff into shape, and above all without 
the sense to know when to shut up and allow the 
stuff to speak for itself. I suppose, if he had 
had any sense—one of the pleasing things about 
his book is that it is so ingenuously devoid of 
the tricks, cunning and cuteness with which far 
less gifted people cover up their inadequacies— 
he would not have written a novel at all: he 
would have written a series of sketches called 
“Our Village’, and produced an unforgettable 
document. There is no story; or rather there are 
a hundred incidents. It is a panorama of the 
lives of, chiefly, young folk in a present-day 
Kerry village: flirting, poaching, dog-racing, 
tinker-fighter, playing handball—at times the 
book reads like a Handbook of Old Kerry 
Customs. He has tried to load in far too much. 
If only he would recognise that a blue pencil is 
always preferable to a purple passage! I implore 
him on my bended knees to buy a copy of Moll 
Flanders (aye, or of Miss Ethel Wilson) and 
having studied them to write every day one page 
without an adjective, and with: no sentence 
longer than three lines. God gave him a voice; 
he has no right to behave as if it were an air- 
raid siren or a storm off Ballybunion. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


The title of Louis Golding’s new book, advertised 
in THE LISTENER last week, should have read The 
Bare-Knuckle Breed. 


If 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Not So Good 


FROM THE HOUSE ACROSS the road where they 
are fixing a television aerial snatches of eloquence 
flow into the room where I am writing this,‘ Is 
that okeydoke, then?’ cries one voice, to which 
after a theatrical pause comes the rejoinder. 
‘Nope, definitely nope! ’ And ‘ nope’ is what I 
feel about the past fortnight’s television drama— 
since ‘The Wild Duck’, conspicuously lacking 
in vestiges of the criticisable commodity, Art. I 
long to enjoy my expensive set; I yearn to lose 
myself in such magna opera as ‘No Smoking! ’ 
(given twice, lest any should miss it), but I fear 
that plain truth requires me to say that it was 
at best a good little idea, amusing as a British 
film studio might conceive of amusement (e.g., 
‘The Man in the White Suit’) but that it lacked 
other strengths; the calcula- 
tion of scene and scene, the 
bracing effect of character and 
speech imaginatively shaped; 
the sense of. proportion, style 
and fitness which should mark 
in some measure even the 
humblest ‘ sketches’ in a pierrot 
show. This was simply like a 
long, long charade; one which 
perhaps had not even the merit 
of diverting those who took 
part in it. Self-discipline is the 
beginning of artistic creation; 
and the gesture here was as ill- 
disciplined as a child’s first 
toddling steps. Self-discipline, 
in the matter of not screaming 
themselves into hysteria, I have 
no doubt the excellent players, 
producers and technicians ex- 
erted. But that is not enough. 
If B.B.C. television wishes to 
hold on to its monopoly it must 
really look to the level of its 
achievement in such matters 
more carefully. 

‘Rainy Day’, the Tuesday 
play, as so often, proved the 


*No Smoking! ’ 


on March 16. Left to right: Jane Barrett as Joyce Bates, 
Robert Beatty as Hal Hurst, and Alan Webb as Mr. Bates 


. 


better fare; but it was, all the same, in a 
limping and experimental stage of development. 
The idea was good, a Somerset Maugham frag- 
ment about those burdened white men of a pre- 
war peninsula, all whisky and mosquito nets. 
Michael Pertwee had worked this up into a play, 
with what might have been a theatrically-telling 
‘sell’ at the end; but it demanded by its nature 
to be told firmly, drily, with a certain detach- 
ment and no padding. Yet it was dragged out 
for an hour until one even began to grow tired 
of that clever specialised performance of George 
Cole as an obstinate and callow junior. After 
forty minutes the-suspense slumped finally and 
the piece never recovered; the. climax: arriving 
with a delayed-action thud. The producer was 
Eric Fawcett, than whom there are few better. 
What, then, was wrong? Lack of time in pre- 
paration is my guess. I believe that if this piece 


John, a Danish boy acrobat, performing in ‘ Café Continental’ on March 22 


had been worked up as carefully as a real com- 
mercial theatre production it would have been 
apparent before it reached public presentation on 
a metropolitan stage that at least twenty minutes 
wanted taking out of it; the gap between. what 
this piece might have been and what it was is 
too big for me just to ignore. Possibly the 
B.B.C. would be well advised to get up just one 
television play really well and then go on re- 
peating that until another was really ready. 
There would be protests, of course; but the fact 
that there are not protests at the present march 
of mediocrity should not lead anyone to fancy 
that it is not noticed or remarked upon. ~ 
George Cole’s performance in this piece was 
part of something highly trained and tested in 
other fields. Likewise Miss Ellen Pollock’s 
Shavian virgin in ‘A Village Wooing’, which 
she has frequently done before in circum- 
stances, it may be, no less trying 
than those of the television 
studio. Again, some of the most 
demonstrably confident playing 
of the week came from the lead- 
ing Scottish repertory theatre, 
the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre, 
in that well-loved  tear-jerker 
“The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals’. Here were ~ players, 
used to one another, .and know- 
ing exactly what they aimed at; 
who would, one felt, have been 
able to do it on top of Mont 
Blanc or at the bottom: of a 
mine shaft. ie 
Such things naturally lead 
people to assume that the 
remedy for the parlous, or at 
least utterly unpredictable, state 
of television acting would be 
the establishment of a special 
television drama repertory com- 
pany. Those engaged (the argu- 
ment runs) would be perforce - 
quick studies, with heads bald 
or shaved to take a variety of 
wigs in the speediest succession, 
and mimics of the first order. 


‘Rainy Day’. Left to mght: James Edmond as a messenger, George Cole as 
George Willis, and John Scott and Harry Lane as two mail men 
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They would be perfectly at ease (as few television 


actors are now) and above all they would be good - 


judges of how their acting was affecting the 
putative audience. For those who have not 
watched television in the making it may be 
necessary to explain the natural horror of a good 
actor who has been acting, as he thought, ‘ over 
there’, to an imaginary audience facing him 
twenty feet off, when he discovers that what the 
public was seeing was a close up of his left chop 
and ear in profile! 

A ‘rep.’ sounds ideal; and the example of the 
sound radio drama company is encouraging; 
there, with a few high talents and some smaller 
and various ones, an enormous number of plays 
was furnished forth adequately. Besides, there 
was always Miss Marjorie Westbury, who could 
be anything at will from a gnat toa choirboy and 
would have undertaken all the parts in any play 
at the drop of a cough lozenge. But voices and 
faces are different propositions; and not all the 
make-up in the world would transform the 

~ brilliant Miss Westbury into either a gnat or a 
choirboy under the remorseless scrutiny of the 
television camera. But hope springs eternal. 
‘Dial “M” for Murder’ was.a fair exercise in 
triangular police work, and who knows but that 
“Music at Night’, still in the future as I -write, 
may not prove the television play from Mr. 
Priestley which we have all been waiting for? 
I fancy it might do very well. 

~ Puitie Hore-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA. 
Round the Map 


ONCE A SUCCESS IS GUMMED to an author’s name, 
he must bear it about permanently (and some- 
times unwillingly). I don’t suppose for a moment 
that St. John Ervine is ashamed of being the 
author of that craftsman’s comedy, ‘ The First 


Mrs. Fraser ’; but I do wonder whether he might. 


not prefer to be known as the author of ‘ John 
Ferguson’. Stage historians are just to him. 
Playgoers, groping among the palimpsests of 
memory, say: ‘ That comedy—you remember? 
—back at the Haymarket—Marie Tempest’. As 
for ‘ John Ferguson ’—well, for the average play- 
goer, that is somewhere away on an upper shelf. 
Happily, it has come from the shelf in its time, 
for it established the fortunes of the Theatre 
Guild of New York, and, as Ervine comments 
mildly, was in effect the piece that one day would 
enable Lawrence Langner ‘to pack Drury Lane 
for many months with “ Oklahoma! ” ’ (It is not 
much like ‘ Oklahoma! ’). Now radio, in putting 
this- Ulster play—thirty-seven years old—upon 


the air, has reminded the faithful of its presence’ 


and introduced it to a crowd of other listeners. 

The prime virtue of ‘John Ferguson’ is its 
single-mindedness.. The Ulster farmer is another 
Job, a man constant in adversity. Superfluous 
decorations would weaken and distract. Ervine 
cuts a straight, clean furrow. We need not talk 
here ‘about the undeniable merits of the plot as 
a piece of invention. What matters is the strong 
simplicity of the handling, and I fear that some 
of the effect was blurred in the Home Service 
broadcast. There was far too much noise: at one 
point I was reminded of shunting operations at 
a junction. Still, two figures at least emerged: 
John Ferguson himself, spoken with firm truth 
by R. H. MacCandless, and his wife (Gertrude 
Russell). The final reading of the tale of Absalom 
crowned the night; elsewhere, the quality of the 
play somehow survived its over-anxious per- 
formance. ’ 

_There was nothing wrong with the perform- 
‘ance of Turgenev’s gentle playlet, ‘ The Sweetest 
Wine Makes the Sharpest Vinegar’ (Third). A 
great deal depended upon the speaking. Michael 
Gough, Vivienne Chatterton, and, especially, 
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Barbara Jefford rendered first-aid,, but the little 
piece was hard-pressed to sigh its way through 
the hour.. Towards the end its breath was very 
faint. The people dither unexcitingly. Though I 
tried to show proper interest in the meandering 
affairs of Evgenii Andreevich Gorskii (man with 
a heart that is too cold and an imagination too 
hot) and the charming Vera Nikolaevna, 
thoughts wandered to other and better plays. It 
is well to have known the piece, but an hour 
here seemed longer than a month-in-the-country. 

Victorian Ulster, Imperial Russia, and now 
Victorian Wales: ‘She Too Was Young’ 
(Home). This is a bit of match-making in which 
we have any amount of fruitless scrapé-and-fizzle 
before the matches strike. Hilda Vaughan and 
Laurier Lister have not the trick of flashing their 
people into immediate life. It was no fault of 


_the actors or of the producer (Raymond Raikes) 


that after ninety minutes in this milder Wales I 
was wondering whether the play justified the 
care spent upon it. Certainly it was a pleasure 
whenever Arthur Young’s voice  tingled 
(MacCandless, Jefford, Young: their voices have 
been the salvation of a mixed week). We found 
more match-making in ‘The White Falcon’ 
(Home), another treatment of the story of 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. Neilson Gattey 
and Jordan Lawrence have told it serviceably 
and with spirit (there is some nice invective), 
but I am not altogether sure that Henry would 
have observed to Anne, “Come off that throne! 
You mustn’t be seen there yet ’. 

The shades of Planché, H. J. Byron, and the 
Victorian nonsense-men must stand about the 
studio during ‘Over To You’ (Light), shaking 
their spectral sides. I imagine that the pro- 
gramme is heard by many who condemn puns in 
public, and who enjoy them in secret (‘ The thin 
leaf-gold of wit, the very wafers and whipped 
cream of sense’). Richard Murdoch, Kenneth 
Horne, and friends bounced blithely through the 
latest instalment which included the best render- 
ing I- remember of the first verse of ‘ The Green 
Eye of the Little Yellow God’, and also an 
answer to the query, ‘Why did Mrs. Beeton 
never win a cooking competition? ’, which I will 
leave you now to sort out. 

J. C. TREwWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Hard of Hearing 


MosT OF MY LISTENING last week was sternly 
interesting rather than blandly enjoyable. This 
was not entirely the fault of the programmes 
but of me, the listener. Listeners are human, 
they have their likes and dislikes, and even 
the critic shares this weakness; but the mere 
listener is under no obligation to listen to sub- 
jects to which he is allergic. If the title of a 
broadcast warns him beforehand he simply re- 
frains from switching on; if it doesn’t, then as 


soon as the pig emerges from the poke, he 


switches off. But in these cases it is thexcritic’s 
duty to absent himself.from felicity awhile and 
pay due attention to the manner, no matter 
what the matter. E 

The position of ‘ Britain in Europe’ today 
is a subject which, willy-nilly, is important to 
all of us, but the pros and cons of this com- 
plicated subject are, for me, very hard tack. 
It was dealt with in two programmes: in the 
first, Paul-Henri Spaak, Paul Reynaud, and a 
well-known Danish journalist. presented the 
European view, and the British view was dis- 
cussed later by Philip Noel-Baker, Julian Amery, 
Sir Andrew McFadyean and Noel Annan. The 
three Europeans have a command of English 
which presented no obstacles to the listener, but 
I regretted the politeness or diplomacy which, 
it seemed to me, made them reluctant to come 
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down to brass tacks. William Pickles was chair- 
man in both broadcasts and once again I grate- 
fully admired the unobtrusive skill with which 
he kept the discussions on a clearly defined track 
and, in the second one, provided invaluable 
summaries at certain stages in the argument. 

In ‘ Epiphany Philosophers ’, in which a party 
of philosophers and scientists who are members 
of the Church of England discussed their 
religion, I was sharply aware of the lack of a 
William Pickles. It was a discussion which could 
hardly be fully appreciated at one hearing, not 
because of any abstruseness in. the argument, 
but because its ideas, though simple, were too 
tightly packed and consequently listening was 
too strenuous to be enjoyable. Even with fren- 
zied note-taking I was forced to leave many by 
the wayside. The speakers, or some of them, 
had approached religion, I gathered, because it 
seemed to offer something supremely worth 
having, and their initiation, as one of them 
strikingly declared, was a matter not of feeling 
but of will. -It involved the performing of certain 
activities while being unable to give any reasons 
for doing so. This was an important and en- 
lightening discussion and I hope we shall hear 
a recording of it after the excision of the ill- 
suppressed and unaccountable laughter which, 
with the best will in the world, I could not 
attribute to atmospherics. 

All this, as I have implied, was sheer Lenten 
listening and it was only when I came to 
Humphry House in the first of three talks on 
Coleridge that I was able to lean back and give 
myself up to enjoyment—strenuous enjoyment, 
it is true, and so much the greater for that. 
In substance, style and delivery nothing could 
have been better.’ It had the richness, mellow- 
ness, originality and exhilaration of a fine 
vintage wine. But perhaps, gentle reader, you 
don’t like Coleridge, poetry, philosophy or 
vintage wine. In that case, sheer off. These talks 
are shortened versions of three of the Clark 
Lectures delivered by Mr. House in Cambridge 
this year. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
A Tough Thursday Night 


THE MOST INTERESTING, AND the most entertain- 
ing, event in last week’s musical programmes was 
the performance of Adriano Banchieri’s Shrove- 
tide entertainment. Banchieri, like Vecchi the 
author of ‘L’Amfiparnasso’>~is credited by his- 
torians with creating the first rudimentary comic 
operas. While it is true that Banchieri uses some 
distinctly operatic methods and that at least one 
of the melodies in the ‘ Festino’ bore a family 
resemblance to Rossini’s melody—which is, per- 
haps, no more than an indication of the persist- 
ence over the centuries of a particular type of 
Italian melody—those methods are applied to 
non-operatic material. It would be truer to say 
that Banchieri anticipated the type of comic 
entertainment evolved in the broadcasting 
studios, as represented by ‘Itma’ or ‘ Take It 
from Here ’—a miniature revue compounded of 
burlesque scenes, sentimental music and amusing 
nonsense. That is why the ‘ Festino’ made such 
a good broadcast. 

It was well done by the London Chamber 
Singers, who were obviously enjoying themselves 
enormously, under Anthony Bernard’s direction. 
The ‘ presentation ’, that is the introductory an- 
nouncements of each number, was: excellent, 
though a little more indication of the nature of 
some of the pieces might have been helpful to 
those who had not read Professor Dent’s 
illuminating analysis in these columns. 

Now for a grumble. What was the Music 
Department thinking about, when it planned last 
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Model 1337/37 


Agnar f/4.5 coated 
lens. Vario shutter, 

4 3 speeds B.T. Syn- 
chronised ‘flash con- 
tact. 12 exposures 
24in. x 2tin. on 
B2 (B120) film, 


Price, inc. P.T., £18 19s. 1d. 


HAT DISAPPOINTMENTS dogged the early 


aviators in their first experiments in flying. Many 
worked in secret; few were so ambitious as Sir 
Hiram Maxim who in 1894, testing his machine at 
Baldwyns Park in Kent, coaxed sufficient power 
from a light marine steam engine to lift the whole | 
contraption off the rails. There his endeavours 
ceased and who would have thought that in less 
than 60 years men would be flying at speeds faster 
than sound? Who, indeéd, could have foreseen 
the great industries which would arise from the 
inventive genius of the 1890’s? In that same year, 
1894, Albert Edwin Reed acquired his first paper- 
mill at Tovil near Maidstone, to lay the foundation 
of what is today one of the largest organisations of 
its kind in the world. He was outstanding among 
the pioneers of modern paper-making methods 
and from his vision and enterprise have grown the 
great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper Group, 


where giant high-speed machines turn out mile after 


‘mile of newsprint and the tough Kraft paper which 
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Thursday’s Third Programme? Or was there 
here evidence of an inadequate liaison between 
Music and Talks? For three solid hours with- 
out a break we were presented with the toughest 
kind of listening material—Schonberg’s Violin 
Concerto (first performance in England), fol- 
lowed by Michael Tippett’s final talk on the 
composer, in which the imaginative flights were 
almost as difficult to follow as Schdnberg’s 
music; then Vaughan Williams’ Fourth Sym- 
phony and a talk on problems of musical inter- 
pretation by William Glock; and on top of that, 
as a night-cap, Mozart’s String Quintet in G 
minor, which is certainly not ‘ difficult’, but 
which nevertheless demands the attention of an 
untired mind. The piling-up of diverse musical 


‘Armide’ will be broadcast at 7.45 p.m. on Sunday, March 30, and 8.5 p.m. 


RECENT broadcast of a number of 

excerpts from operas by Niccold 

Piccinni left one convinced, if that 

were still necessary, of the superiority 
of Gluck as a man of vision. Not poetic vision, 
for Piccinni had that, but operatic vision; the 
instinct which Piccinni never seems to have 
possessed for the next move in the operatic 
venture, the significant move that would take 
opera out of its conventional surroundings into 
an atmosphere where it could breathe again. 
Piccinni never hunted that trail. He was content 
to remain a perfect pupil of Leonardo Leo. 

On the other hand Gluck, a roving Teuton, 
not as complete an expatriate as Handel but 
like him a confirmed cosmopolitan, had the 
urge and energy to enlarge the scope of operatic 
expression; his vision of the possibilities of such 
an enlargement in operatic perspective embraced 
all he knew from his experience in Germany, 
all he had learned from Italy and had gathered 
from France. Piccinni@ame to Paris content to 
deliver the finest conventional Italian technique 
for the delectation of the French. Gluck had 
been there some thirty years before, had heard 
the operas of Rameau, and had taken to himself 
what was useful to his purpose, at that time 
hardly formulated. He knew as Piccinni never 
seems to have known what vital attributes as 
well as moribund conventions French music 
possessed at the time the two men met in the 
year ‘Armide’ was produced. Of the two his 
was the more restless, enquiring temperament. 
So that it now seems inevitable and natural that 
it should have been he and no other who insti- 
tuted the reforms connected with his name. 
We are in the circumstances liable to forget that 
his first aim was to produce operas that would 
succeed in attracting and if possible exciting 
but never exacerbating the public. And he ad- 
ministered his reforms in suitable doses. The 
patient was to be stimulated, not stifled. 

He was nothing if not courageous. In 
‘ Armide’ he challenged the memory of Lully 
on its own ground, Lully, though long dead, 
had left in France such prestige as a composer, 
such a heritage of dramatic expressiveness, that 
it had needed a Rameau to succeed in imposing 
a fresh idiom. And beyond these things Lully 
had left such an example of the conquering 
foreign invader that France had incurred a repu- 
tation for vulnerability to outside influences 
‘which today is incredible to contemplate. Lully’s 
career suggests that France, as much as music- 
ally illiterate eighteenth-century England, had 
become a choice hunting ground for the creative 
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events is often unavoidable, but here was a 
sequence which obviously appealed to the same 
limited audience. 

The orchestral concert was the occasion of 
Rudolf Schwarz’ debut with the B.B.C. Orches- 
tra. He gave an excellent performance of 
Vaughan Williams’ Symphony. Whether he 
and the soloist, Antonio Brosa, gave a good one 
of Schdénberg’s Concerto I must leave to the 
experts to decide; for I cannot pretend to have 


~made head or tail of this work, which seemed 


quite meaningless and ugly. So at the end of 
our three months’ study of the enigma we are 
much where we started—the enthusiasts still 
enthusiastic, and the doubters confirmed in their 
doubts. Still, even a doubter may commend the 


Gluck’s ‘ Armide’ 


By SCOTT GODDARD 


foreigner out to make a living or a name. Gluck 
found her no less vulnerable when he returned to 
produce ‘ Armide’ in Paris. 

Time has proved: his operas infinitely more 
fecund than anything Piccinni produced. The 
music of Gluck’s great ‘ reform” operas never 
attained the impersonal and modish stylishness 
that Piccinni inherited and unquestionably 
accepted. Yet it possessed one signal virtue that 
gave it persistence-value greater than any other 
operatic music of its day, its compelling 
dramatic expressiveness and powers of charac- 
terisation. It was too early for this new type 
of operatic music to forge its own recognisable 
style. Had it done so it might have crystallised 
too soon to be of value to future generations; 
for its significance lay in its fluidity and its 
latent possibilities. It is an interesting paradox 
that in Piccinni’s case too rigid a sense of style 
killed his music almost during his lifetime, while 
Gluck’s inability to express his own. personality 
and forge a style of his own left posterity free 
to develop ideas of operatic expressiveness with- 
out being hampered by his ghostly presence, as 
one imagines Richard Strauss to have been 
haunted by the spirit of Wagner. It was left 
to Cherubini to attempt to clamp a chilling 
authoritative style upon Gluck’s still vital sug- 
gestions. But it was other followers of Gluck, the 
superb opera writers of the future, who brought 
to the development of his fresh art of opera 
the sense of individuality he lacked, men of the 
cast of Beethoven and Berlioz, Weber, Wagner 
and Verdi. Through them his music persists. 
Piccinni’s is a soothing delight to hear; Gluck’s 
an entrancing, disturbing entertainment to 
follow, where the intellect as much as the senses 
is engaged. i 

When ‘ Armide’ was performed in Paris in 
September 1777, Gluck was approaching the 
end of his effective creative life. Ten-years re- 
mained to him. But they were spent in ease 
(he had truly won the right to some final re- 
laxation) and eventual physical collapse. One 
other great opera was to appear, in some ways 
his greatest, the profoundly moving ‘ Iphigénie 
en Tauride’. It was a wonderful climax to his 
long, brilliant career and is to this day astonish- 
ingly rewarding to encounter; as those will recall 
who saw the Oxford production in 1949. The 
music alone was found to have great power 
to excite and hold the attention when it was 
broadcast last year. What was particularly arrest- 
ing was the unexpected temperature of the work. 
I can think of no more adequate term. The 
emotional tension of ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide’ had 
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enterprise, which has explored the whole range 
of Schénberg’s works and of his influence, and 
the general excellence of their presentation. Only 
in the talks an earnest seeker after the truth 
might complain that there was too much froth 
and too little substance. Personally I should 
have liked more brass tacks like those which 
Matyas Seiber neatly hammered home. 

A word is due to a new Violoncello Concerto 
by Sulek, a Yugoslav, which was fresh and agree- 
able music beautifully played by Antonio Janigro, 
of whom we shall doubtless hear more; and to 
the lovely performance of Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ 
which crowned the admirable programme of the 
Wednesday Symphony concert. 
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much increased in the five years between that 
work and ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ where the 
stern classic outlines conceived by Euripides 
dissolve in hot mists of romantic expressiveness. 
In those five years something had turned Gluck 
from contemplating classical mythology and 
considering it in the light of material for libretti. 
That was ‘Armide’. In ‘ Armide’ the heroes 
and heroines of Greek legend give place to the 
knights, dames, sorcerers and witches of medieval 
romance. After ‘ Armide’, though Gluck might 
return to classical mythology, he must see it 
with a fresh vision. 

Gluck used the libretto Quinault had written 
for Lully, whose ‘Armide’ was produced in 
1686. He was able to dispense with the long 
introductory cantata in praise of Louis XIV 
and thereby sacrificed a small but valuable 
dramatic convenience, the preliminary explana- 
‘tion of the plot interpolated into the adulatory 
cantata. Otherwise Quinault is followed. One 
small addition was made by Gluck in order to 
provide what in his opinion was a better curtain 
to the third act. 

The story is taken from Tasso’s ‘ Gerusaleme 
liberata’. Renaud (Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo’) is the 
one knight crusader in Godfrey de Bouillon’s 
camp who has not fallen victim to the charms 
of Armide, who has been sent into the aforesaid 
camp by her father, the old sorcerer Hidraot, 
King of Damascus. Act one details Armide’s 
mingled desire for Renaud and fear of him. 
The King offers her whomever she will in mar- 
riage; she declares she will accept no man but 
he who can kill Renaud. A messenger brings 
news that Armide’s crusader knights have been 
liberated by one other knight. 

In the second act the character of Renaud is 
detailed. Warned by his friend Artemidore that 
Armide is out for vengeance he says he fears 
nothing from that quarter. Armide and the King 
enter, as the two men leave the scene, and con- 
jure up the infernal powers—bidding them give 
their help in the struggle against the Christian 
knight. The third act is in the magic palace 
whither Armide by her magic arts has trans- 
ported Renaud. And now instead of hating him 
she violently loves. In her predicament she sum- 
mons the spirit of Hate to aid her and banish 
the love that consumes her; and then relents 
while Hate mockingly exults over her. The 
fourth act tells how two crusaders, sent to 
rescue Renaud, overcome Armide. In the last 
act they take Renaud back to his former life, 
leaving Armide in her bitter desolation to 
destroy the magic castle and with it herself. 
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* You are missing one of the 


best things in life 


until you sleep on Dunlopillo” 


Why you must have a Duntopillo 
mattress. Dunlopillo comfort is dif- 
ferent. Ithas revolutionised all ideas of 
healthful sleep and luxurious rest. You 
sleep deeper, wake fresher. It’s essential 


Why a Dunlopiile mattress stays 
completely comfortable always. 
It’s made from unique latex foam which 
never loses its original shape or comfort. 
It is cheapest in the end. The ideal 


We to modern life. mattress for baby too! 
Why a Dunlopillo mattress is nat- Why a Duniopillo mattress never 
urally self-ventilating and never needs remaking. The latex foam is 
needs airing. The latex foam contains | moulded in one piece, it never develops 
millions of tiny, inter-connected cells lumps or hollows, never 8ags or ‘bunches 
through which air circulates with every up’. There is nothing to come loose, 
movement of your body. creak or rust. 
09 e 
\¥ sid g 3 é ; 

Why a Dunlopilio mattress saves Why a Dunlopillo mattress is 
housework. It never has to be turned, OUtstandingly hygienic. Latex 
Hakenice Slammed totand Abaagalron foam is self-ventilating, dustless and 
$ P P Pp germ and vermin-resisting. Thousands 
neat,smooth surface. It cannot causedust, of Dunlopillo mattresses are used in 
is light in weight and so easy to handle! hospitals throughout the world. 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC YO 

AND ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9 
LONDON: 77 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
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extra/extra/ 
Sal RAINTEREST — 


for your money 


-The ‘“Chelsea’’ breaks 
the news of a rise in the 


interest rate with a 
reminder that security 


is as strong as ever: 


Write to the General 
‘Manager for details of. all 
savings facilities. 


ASSETS 
£2,700,000 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1878. 
110/112 Kings Road, Chelsea, London, $.W.3 
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Life’s a cartwheel when you’re bursting with 
health! And it’s the energy-packed wholemeal 
rye of Ryvita that puts the punch of health into 
every single meal. How you do enjoy health with 
crisp, delicious Ryvita! Remember Ryvita every 
mealtime. Ryvita—from all good grocers. 


By Aepewbaaes 
Ryvita Manufacturers 
Ryvita Co., Ltd, 
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: For the Housewife 


HEEP’S head. does not sound or look attrac- 
Se but is delicious if properly prepared. 
4 Sheep’s heads can be bought for ls. or 
- under. They need quite two hours’ gentle cooking, 

with a lot of vegetables, barley and herbs, and 
besides having the brains, meat, and tongue for a 
~ meat dish, the liquor goes into a stiff jelly and is 
delicious for soup. Or you can add bacon, dice 
the meat and skin the tongue, season and press 
into a mould with some of the stock, and turn 
out cold on a bed of lettuce. You can serve 
sheep’s head stew with a border of rice or 
potatoes and cover the meat with a good white 
sauce decorated with parsley, or put it all into 
a pastry flan. 

Calf’s brains can be bought separately off the 
ration. When they are served in the most exclu- 
sive restaurants, they are fried in a coating of 
seasoned flour and breadcrumbs, or egg yolk, and 
served on rounds of toast. They are delicious 
and light. ; « 

Left-over liver, diced and put on skewers 
alternated with bacon until the skewers can hold 
no more, is most appetising. You dip the skewers 
in salad oil and roll in breadcrumbs and broil 
under a hot flame. If you have had a chicken, 
save the legs, slash them, and fill the cuts with 
some made mustard, curry powder—anything 
of the sort—and grill. They are called devilled 
legs. Pig’s trotters cooked, slashed and grilled, 
are good. : } 

Now for a foreign dish called ‘ Golomkis ’— 
or pigeons. Blanch the leaves of a large white- 
hearted cabbage, remove the hard part of stalk, 
fill with cooked rice and any left-overs you 
may have. Roll the leaves up, and tie with fine 
string. Fry lightly in a little fat, place in rows 
in a baking dish, and cover with a good tomato 
puree or sauce, suitably dressed, and leave to 
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Off-the-Ration Meat 


bake in the oven. This is an ideal dish if you 
are having a party and want no trouble. Mush- 
rooms improve the filling. 

‘ Tripe need not be an acquired taste if you 
cook it in either of these two ways. Cut some 
cold boiled tripe into strips, dip them in batter, 
or egg and breadcrumbs, and fry. Serve with 
either tomato or caper sauce. Another way is 
to cut boiled tripe into the thinnest of slivers, 
like matchsticks, make a good white sauce, and 
heat up the tripe, sprinkle with cheese and 
decorate with paprika. It can almost be passed 
off as chicken. : 

“Poor Man’s Goose’ is half a shéep’s liver, 
some bacon, powdered sage or chopped mar- 
joram, and boiled onion. The liver, dipped in 
seasoned flour, is laid in a pie-dish in alternate 
layers with the bacon, and sprinkled with onion. 
Repeat this until the dish is full. Cover and bake 
for about 1 hour in a moderate oven. 

Once, long ago, the now expensive rabbit was 
called ‘poor man’s chicken’ and, prepared in 
the following way, I have been known to say, 
“I’m afraid this is rather an old hen but I’ve 
made the best of it’. The secret is to cover the 
rabbit absolutely in a dish of cold salted water 
and leave overnight. This completely removes 
the rabbity flavour. Next day wash well, and 
fry very lightly in a little margarine and sliced 
onion, Place in a casserole, cover with stock, and 
cook till tender with vegetable herbs and season- 
ing. When done, use the liquor to make a good 
white sauce, and after removing the tell-tale 
rabbit bones, serve in the sauce in a dish sur- 
rounded by rice, or in patty cases. 

Have you ever tried a rabbit casserole with 
3 or 4 rashers of bacon, some small sausages, 
and stock which includes two glasses of dry 
cider as well as onion and cabbage? 
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Veal or sheep’s kidneys, sliced and browned 
quickly, then seasoned with pepper and salt, are 
a good filling for savoury pancakes. 

- ANNE BEATON 


Notes on Contributors 


PAUL REYNAUD (page 499): Prime Minister of 
France (1940) and a holder of many cabinet 
offices, including the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

PAUL-HENRI SPAAK (page 499): a former Prime 
“Minister of Belgium; resigned from the 
Presidency of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe in December, 1951 

EBBE MUNCK, C.B.E. (page 499): Counsellor-in- 
Charge of Press Affairs, Danish Embassy, 
London; formerly foreign editor of the 
Copenhagen daily newspaper  Berlingske 
Tidende 

CyRIL CONNOLLY (page 500): founder and editor 
of the monthly Horizon; author of The Con- 
demned Playground, The Unquiet Grave, etc. 

GRAEME SHANKLAND, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. (page 
506): architect and planner on the staff of 
a local authority 

G. S. FRASER (page 509): Scottish poet and 
critic; author of News. from South America, 
and two volumes of verse: Home Town Elegy 
and The Traveller Has Regrets 

Mary ScrutTon (page 510): formerly Lecturer 
in Philosophy, Reading University 

Basit WILLEY (page 518): King Edward VII 
Professor of English Literature, Cambridge 
University; author of The Seventeenth 
Century Background, The Eighteenth Century 
Background, etc. , 


Crossword No. 1,143. 


A Mixed Bag. 


By Altair 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 


30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, April 3 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Rescue from wreck, successfully (8, two words). 

6. These daisies helped to ‘paint the meadows 
with delight’ in Shakespeare’s song (4). ? 

10. Strip dog-lover for a blonde fancier (15, two 
words). 

11. Proyes that all is not gold that glitters (6). 

12. Indian founder of a League of Nations (8). 

14, ‘Children in ordinary dress’, according to 

_. Belloc, may always play with it (4). 

15. Remove a letier from ‘third school’ and 
transpose for a financier (10). 

17. Paint a fish for putting a gloss on things (10). 

18. Mrs. W. D. Humphreys (4). 

20. Makes it difficult to believe that all ships are 
feminine (8), 

21. The artist in Maud to indulge in pilfering (6). 

23, Western Irishman ‘suits’ small boys hand- 
somely (15, two words). 

24. Often recovered from the dust (4). 

25. Capulet who was Romeo’s first love (8). 


DOWN 


2. Where the recruits join (15, two words), 

3. Half-wit in the soup (6). 

4, Theological doctor in old style for a difference 
(4). 

5. Wcciaet a straight flush to beat them if they 
are 22 (10, three words, hyphens). 

6. Norwich village suggests telegram from a 
foolish virgin (8). 

7. Fierce Attic lion (anag.) (15). 


N. E. Cross- 
-Rudkin (Lenzie); 
ARC priZerje hs, kts 
Watling (Shef- 


8. Sherwood’s pre-war play about strategic bomb- 
ing (13, two words). 
9. Happy times (1901-1910) (13, two words). 
13. Nero barely an apprentice (10, two words). 
16. How Wells’ Wheels of Chance were propelled 


(8). 
19. Wood-cutter’s boy’s New Year’s gift (6). 
22. The case is altered (4). 


Solution of No. 1,141 


Prizewinners: 
Ist » prize: . Mrs. 


field); 3rd prize: 
Mrs. I. Ronney 
(London, S.W.7) 


NOTES 

ROSE is allowed as an alternative to RASE in 34 Across. 
Homonyms: Paean, Sawed, Sign, Stair, Tolled, Wrote, 
Efforce, Cymbals, Plain, Turm, New, Awed, Raise (Rays), 
Tier, Sane, Reel, Sorer, Sun, Tail, Sett, Heeled, Paced, 
Aural, Gnaw, What, Raw, Sere, Rhone (Roan), Bier, Dun, 
Hair, Beater, Aisle, Urns, Aurate, Earn, Packed, Soul. 
Across. 14. ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, IV, i. 36. 
Me-tier. 42. Sam-ova-R. 49. Campbell, Hohenlinden. 
54. Macbeth, V, v, 49. Down: 8. Raw-head=Spectre. 
13. Milton, ‘ Lycidas’, 12. 18. ‘ Cymbeline’, II, 11, 37. 
24. Kipling, Fuzzy-wuzzy. 50 ‘ Resolution and Indepen- 
dence ’, vii. 


CROSSWORD RULES—Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to th. Editor ot THe LISTENER, Broadcasung House, 
London, W.J, and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ in the 
left-hard top corner, In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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STUDY AT HOME FOR THE NEW 


GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION—the certificate that opens the 
door te any career, It is the hall-mark of a 
good general education, the first. step to a 
degree, and exempts from most professional 
prelim. exams. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
provides efficient postal tuition for the General 
Certificate Examinations of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge. the Northern, and other Univer- 
sities. 


Moderate fees, instalments. 


PROSPECTUS 
post free from ©. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.; 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE51, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE LISTENER 


IF YOU THINK YOU CAN WRITE— 
WRITE TO US 


Are you one of those people who have always wanted to write...avho perhaps 
have tried but feel they need someone to ‘'show them the ropes’’? If you are, 
then send a story, article; or anything you’ve written to The London School of 
Journalism for expert adyice and criticism. 

The LSJ founded over 30 years ago under the patronage of leading newspapem 
proprietors, can teach you by post, individually, privately, in your own time, 
just how to create plots, how to give your stories the professional touch, and 
more important still, where to sell them, Editors want new material and‘ will 
pay well. The LSJ can start you on the road to a really pleasurable and 
profitable pastime. 

There are correspondence courses in Journalism, Article Writing, Short Stories, 
Poctry and Radio Plays. Also courses in Literature written by L. A. G. Strong 
and History by'J. Hampden Jackson. Fees are low and there is no time limit. 
Your tutors are themselves successful writers—with years of valuable experience 
behind them. 

“WRITING FOR THE PRESS’ tells you all about the courses of the London 
School of Journalism and will be sent FREE on request. 


Apply to 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574. 


“There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


of 
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London University | 
e @ 
Examinations 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares 
students by post for the General 
Certificate of Education (Ord. and 
Ady.), Intermediate and Final exams. 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com., 
LL.B., B.D.; Diplomas in Public 
Administration, Social Studies, ete. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees; instalments if desired. 


yk PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE | © 
COLLEGE | 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


Personal 
Coaching for 
EXAMINATION 
CANDIDATES 


— until! a pass is gained. 


I.C.S. - trained students have won 
brilliant successes in examinations in 
the technical, commercial, and pro- 
fessional fields and in educational and 
Civil Service exams. FEES ARE 
MODERATE AND INCLUDE 
ALL BOOKS REQUIRED. 


GENEROUS DISCOUNT TO H.M. FORCES 


Write today for FREE Booklet 
giving full details of examination 
and non-examination Courses. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 113A, 71 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


The © Line-Throwing 
Pistol which made 
this rescue possible 
costs £43 °.7 « 


All Lifeboats are equipped with this life- 
saving device, which can project a line 
150 yards. Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution however small; 
your contribution may save life. 


SEND IT NOW TO-THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B.,C.Y.O.,V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 


Gloriously situated at home or 
abroad, over 60 well-appointed 
C.H.A. centres offer you a 
wondertu! holiday at a reason- 
able cost. Excursions arranged. 
Send for. brochure. C.H.A. 
Continental holidays are within 
the £25 limit. 
CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION (Dept. E) 
Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, 
Fallowfield, Manchester 14 
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ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS» 


CHAPPELL ~PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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VENING LECTURES 


(Illustrated) 


not sketch? 


It’s the grandest hobby 
with big possibilities 


1 ) ADMISSION FREE 
of adding ‘‘a second 
string to your bow.’s 


ON WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 PM. 
-A.S. 
bene tive ost TourseS | Apl, Qnd THE ILLUSTRATION OF SCIENCE by 


Paiedty Onis owmeinaniss Of shenuood Taylor, Director of the 
Learn—to. earn—this ke te ee) 


ideal way. Over 4.000 sketches by P.A.S. Apl. Sth THE ARMOURIES OF THE TOWER OF 
pupils sold to **Punch”’ alone. Write for LONDON by Sir James Mann, Master of 
free illust'd handbook describing Courses the Armouries ~ 

for Beginners and Advanced Students— Apl. 16th SCHOOL BUILDINGS AS THE VAN- 
almost a drawing lesson in itself. prs 


GUARD OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 
ayers Richards, Editor of the 
“Architectural Review" 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL Ltd. (Dept. T.L.37) 
Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London,- $.£.23 
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——Courtier 
COOKER 


Cooking, heating ‘and abundant 
hot water all from one fire, which 
burns very sparingly day and night 
on any solid fuel. The Model No. 
30 Cooker, illustrated, will help 
you save on fuel. From Iron- 
mongers or Builders’ Merchants, 
or write for illustrated Folder 
No. 89/13. 


MITCHELL, RUSSELL & CO., LTD.- BONNYBRIDGE- SCOTLAND 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you make notice- 
able progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY" 


| —and a 15-Minute Test 


Send a 24d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391), Palace 
Gate. London. W.8. for an interesting 
15-Minute Test. (with key) and “Word 
Mastery”’ (an informative Prospectus). 


SCOTLAND 


‘“‘The Road to the Isles’”’ 
by MacBrayne’s 
& British Railways! 


Wonderful Holidays in Scotland’s 
Western Highlands and Islands 
are suggested in the 48 page 
illustrated guide P7, free on 
request ‘rom David MacBrayne 
Ltd., 44 Robertson St., Glasgow, 
C.2 or accredited Agents. Details 
of train services and fares from 
Railway Stations, Offices and 
Agencies. 
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Don’t forget! 


Cheaper than string— 
i stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fencing, horticulture, aerials, ete; 


7_ per mile Min. quantity 

55 = coil 1,000 ft. 20/- 
carriage paid. 

Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. 


Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, March 27, 1952 


